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FOREWORD 


At 6:00 P.M. on April 1,1970,our Wednesday night intergenerational feUowship 
was bom. 

Our purpose was to eat together. And worship together in innovative ways. 
And care for one another. And learn. 

In 1970 none of us dreamed this fellowship would live for six years and more, 
fifty-two weeks a year. 

We didn’t know that in this community of care we would welcome our new 
babies, pray for our sick, rejoice in our birthdays, graduations, wedddings, anniver¬ 
saries — and through disappointment, divorce, and death, hold on to one another in 
love and thanksgiving. 

We didn’t know then that we would learn to praise God in a hundred new 
ways. That we would learn to open our lives to one another, to touch and care, to 
laugh as never before, to struggle aloud with our faith. 

All this has happened at Calvary United Methodist Church in Nashville. Not ex¬ 
actly a family night, though many come as families. Not a prayer group (though we 
pray), nor a class (though we learn). Not quite a festival though every evening is 
festive, indeed. 

It’s an intergenerational faith community — gathered for supper, celebration, 
love, and growth. For many of us it is the most vivid “church” of our lives. Week 
in, week out, from fifty to a hundred of us gather to be the Christian community 
across our differences — young and old, male and female, laity and clergy, handi¬ 
capped and “normal,” shy and loud, liberal and conservative, new Christians and 
old. Through conversation over a covered dish supper, and a time of celebration 
planned by group members, we learn, little by little, what being one body in Christ 
means. 

That fellowship is one stream of experience which I bring to this guide. There 
is another — the experience of countless churches across the land which have also 
been experimenting with intergenerational settings. 

During the late ’60s when I was managing the Innovation Referral Service, we 
would receive from time to time a report of a learning event which we could only 
call “intergenerational.” Sometimes these were family groupings, sometimes not. But 
their unique feature was the intentional interaction of persons across two or more 
generations. The gifts of each generation were used in ministry with the others. 

By the mid-’70s this trickle of experimentation became a substantial stream. 
Churches of many sizes and denominations were trying intergenerational approaches: 
creative study on Sunday morning, evening fellowships, weekend retreats, vacation 
church schools, confirmation classes, learning centers. 

In The United Methodist Church, Lena Mereness, then editor of The Church 
School , was alert to this trend. She encouraged and guided promising approaches 
and helped leaders share successes (and failures) through the monthly magazine. An 
innovation packet on intergenerational settings was distributed by the Innovation 
Referral Service. Here and there laboratory schools and other events for training in¬ 
tergenerational leaders were held. Eventually the church’s Program-Curriculum Com¬ 
mittee formed a task force to explore the intergenerational setting for education and 
to recommend resources. This guide is one result of that effort. 

In other words, intergenerational education is not some new program invented 
and promoted by denominational agencies. It is, rather, an invention of creative 
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local church leaders who were distressed by our division of one age from another, 
who were eager to find a better way and had the courage to experiment. 

In order to prepare this manual a nationwide call was sounded for leaders who 
had tried intergenerational approaches. Scores were identified, from churches large 
and small. From their letters, articles, program publicity, unit outlines, evaluations, 
and the like — and from tested principles of education and planning this guide has 
grown. Many of these leaders helped to develop the proposal for this guide and to 
review the first draft. We are all indebted to these who have shared their expenence 

so generously. „ . „ „ T , „_, 

However, intergenerational education is not yet a “science. We know a good 

deal. We have much to learn. 

Please consider this guide a first, exploratory effort. Please respond with your 
own experience and with specific recommendations for improving the church s pro¬ 
gram and resources in this area. I will be happy to receive your ideas, as will respon¬ 
sible leaders in other denominations. 

Meanwhile, I hope you will find these suggestions useful in creating intergenera- 
tional experiences that are soundly educational, and that lead people of all ages into 
more open and caring relationships, more profound faith, and more obedient disci- 
pleship. Shalom! 


George E. Koehler 
Division of Education, Board of Discipleship 
The United Methodist Church 
P.O. Box 840, Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
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I What do we mean by intergenerational? 

Intergenerational — that’s a mouthful! Seven syllables! Maybe you re wishing 
(as I am) that there were a shorter word for it. But intergenerational is the word 
that has caught on in the churches during the last few years. It looks like we re 
stuck with it. 

And it may be the best word, even though it is long. For it says precisely what 
we mean. Let’s take a look at it: 

Generation: Ministries that are intergenerational involve participants from two 
or more generations. And by generation we mean five broad age groups in the 
human life span: 

Children (birth through sixth grade, generally) 

Youth (roughly seventh through twelfth grades) 

Young adults (from high school graduation till about age 30) 

Middle adults (roughly 30 or 35 to 65 or retirement) 

Older adults (beyond 65) 

Some people have defined generation more narrowly. In these times of rapid change 
even three years’ difference in age can mean a “generation” of difference in experi¬ 
ence and outlook, especially for growing children, youth, and young adults. But for 
our purposes, the five groups above will be the generations we intend to bring to¬ 
gether. 

Inter: This prefix, of course, means “between.” Thus, intergenerational minis¬ 
tries are ministries that happen between the generations — ministries between 
parents and youth; ministries among children, youth and adults; ministries among 
older, middle, and young adults; ministries involving some kind of interaction — 
“mutual ministry” — between any two or more of the five generations. 

The point is that each generation has some unique gifts to share with the 
others. And each has some unique needs for which it turns to the other generations 
for help and support. The work of the church is only intergenerational when there is 
active sharing of these gifts and needs across the generations, when persons of dif¬ 
ferent generations minister to each other. Sitting side by side in a worship service, 
even though all generations are present, is not intergenerational. Viewing a film, 
hearing a speaker, studying a community issue — these are not intergenerational un¬ 
less the persons of different generations engage each other in face-to-face communi¬ 
cation and care. 

Compare our word intergenerational with some similiar concepts: 

Broadly grouped: A grouping of persons with a wide age span (for example, 
first through twelfth graders), but not necessarily with interaction between the gen¬ 
erations. 

Multigenerational: Three or more generations grouped together, but, again, 
without necessarily having interaction. 

Cross-age: Two or more ages (not necessarily generations) grouped together, 
sometimes with one age helping another. 

Interage: A grouping of two or more ages (not necessarily generations) where 
interaction among the ages is stressed. 
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Family grouping: Using the family or group of families as the basic unit for 
ministry. Many families involve two or more generations, and most families involve 
interaction among the generations. Therefore, most family ministries are intergenera- 
tional. But, of course, there are many possible intergenerational ministries which do 
not involve families directly. 


A Definition 


Intergenerational ministries: Planned programs of the church which engage 
persons of two or more generationas in face-to-face interaction and mutual 
ministry. 

Some leaders have suggested that only when at least three generations are pre¬ 
sent can we refer to a group as intergenerational. Certainly the interaction among 
three generations can be far richer than that with only two. Three or more are 
recommended for most purposes. But there are occasions where the interaction 
between just two generations is needed — for example, youth and their parents. And 
that, by our definition, is also “intergenerational.” 

So it is clear that the term intergenerational , though a tongue twister, expresses 
well a particular form of ministry in the church — one which, as we shall see, has 
some extraordinary values, as well as some limitations. 

(In this day everything has its abbreviation. Here and there leaders are using the 
initials IG as a shorthand version of intergenerational. So, just to save our breath, 
we’ll use this abbreviation occasionally here.) 


The church is intergenerational 


One generation shall laud thy works to another , 
and shall declare thy mighty acts. 

[Psalm 145:4] 


Think of the dozens and dozens of wonderful ways in which the congregation 
is an intergenerational community, a fellowship in which two or more generations 
are communicating face-to-face! Here are some familiar occasions. In which have you 
had rewarding intergenerational experiences? 


Church school picnics 
Potluck suppers 
Family nights 
Family camps 
Weekend retreats 
Weddings 
Baptisms 
Funerals 

Churchwide mission studies 


Seasonal celebrations 
Special festivals 
Innovative worship services 
Choirs and drama groups 
Church athletic programs 
Scouting programs 
Planning groups 
Service projects 

Groups exploring social concerns 


. . . Not to mention hundreds of passing greetings, conversations, or deeper sharing 
of need in the corridors, in the parking lot, before or after the meeting, over the 
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phone, in one another’s homes. Again and again the five generations — children, 
youth, and young, middle, and older adults - come into contact and share their 
concerns, their needs, and their faith with one another. 

Some of these experiences are planned, some just happen. Some of them are 
educational, some are worship, some are service-oriented, and so on. The congrega¬ 
tion is a big, beautiful mixture of intergenerational encounters. 

Have you stopped to think what an unusual gift this is? For most of us the 
church provides the best opportunity we have for communication among the genera¬ 
tions. In most of the rest of our daily life we are segregated by ages. At school, at 
work, at play we spend most of our time with our own age level. Even at home the 
sharing between generations may be limited to a suppertime now and then. And in 
many homes there is only one generation. But in the congregation we can bring the 
generations together again. Of all our social institutions the church is by far the best 
for achieving this much-needed reunion. 

Yet there’s a deeper reason for IG ministry in the church. It lies in our belie 
about what the church is. Here are some affirmations about the church which tend 
to support intergenerational ministries. In which of these do you also join? 

a. The church is all generations. From the newly baptized infant to the 
homebound, aged widow — all are members of the faith community. None are po¬ 
tential members; none are ex-members. Though some congregations may have no 
younger members (and a few no elderly), most have all five generations. And all are 
members of the Body. 

b. The Body is one. God calls us into a whole community. “For just as the 
body is one and has many members, and all the members of the body, though 
many, are one body, so it is with Christ. For by one Spirit we were all baptized into 
one body — Jews or Greeks, slaves or free - and all were made to drink of one 
Spirit” (1 Cor. 12:12-13). The faith community that God intends is not divided by 
age. It is whole. 

c. We separate ourselves from one another. Rich and poor. Male and female. 
Liberal and conservative. Clergy and laity. White, black, red, brown, yellow. Normal 
and handicapped. Young and old. In the church as well as in the world, we divide 
ourselves into groups. We fracture the community God has given us. Because of our 
insecurity, which is rooted in our unbelief, we seek our own kind and divide the 
world into “we” and “they.” Age is just one of our dividing lines. Back in the 
1960s we heard a lot about the “generation gap.” Though not so dramatic today, 
the separation between one generation and another is still very real. 

d. God is revealed through persons. God enters our lives of isolation and al¬ 
ienation. In spite of our sin, God comes to us in many ways — through the scrip¬ 
tures, through prayer, through the work of the Holy Spirit in our imperfect com¬ 
munity, through his mighty works on the stage of world history, through the cry of 
those who suffer. But God seems to come most vividly through other persons, 
through open dialogue, through a hug, through mutual care with living, breathing 
human beings. 

e. God reconciles us to one another and to himself. When God comes, we are 
healed. The power of God’s love brings reunion to our lives. Once again we can love 
ourselves, and one another, and God. We bridge the separations we have created. We 
become a whole community once more. 
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f. We come to faith within the faith community. It is in this Body, the 
church, that we learn faith - or perhaps “catch” faith, for it is not so much taught 
and learned as it is shared and received. By participating in the congregation - its 
worship, learning, witness, and service, imperfect as these may be — persons come to 
know and accept God’s grace and respond in faith. 

g. The old have something to share with the young. “And these words which 
I command you this day shall be upon your heart; and you shall teach them dili¬ 
gently to your children, and shall talk of them when you sit in your house, and 
when you walk by the way, and when you lie down, and when you rise” (Deut. 
6:6-7). Among the ancient Jews, in the early church, in the Reformation and the 
Wesleyan revival, and in our own time, the responsibility of the older generations to 
keep the faith and share it with the younger is clear indeed. There is something to 
be passed on, to be transmitted. If we fail to do this, it is lost forever. 

h. The young have something to share with the old. What did Isaiah mean- 
“And a little child shall lead them” (11:6)? What did Jesus mean: “Whoever does 
not receive the kingdom of God like a child shall not enter it” (Mark 10:15)? Even 
in ancient times the gifts of children were recognized. How much more true is it to¬ 
day when, as some claim, the world is changing so fast that only the young can per¬ 
ceive what is emerging — and, indeed, where it is the young who will make the 
future dream come true by living it! Even as the old must transmit the old word to 
the young, the young must help the old to grasp the coming word. Both words are 
God s and they are one. 

i. All have talents to share. Whatever our age, ability, education, race, sex 
income, depth of faith, or character, we all have something to give to one another in 
the community of faith. “Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit” (1 
Cor. 12:4). Jesus calls us to invest these gifts, not hide them (Matt. 25:14-30) to let 
our light shine (Matt. 5:14-16). In his Body all members have necessary functions (1 

or - 12.14-31). We must affirm, then, that all generations have gifts and are called 
to share them with one another - indeed, that until this is done we are not fully 
the church. 


What do you make of these nine affirmations? Would you restate some of 
them? Add others? Perhaps you’d like to work out your own theological grounding 
for intergenerational ministries. 

But be careful! The affirmations above lead to an inescapable conclusion one 
which you perhaps did not expect: 


A Conclusion 

Based on our Christian theology, intergenerational ministries are essential 
to the life and mission of a faithful congregation! 


Yes, they are essential. IG ministries are not “frills,” not tonics for tired pro¬ 
grams, not novelties for churches that have tried everything else. To be in ministry 
with one another across the generations - our faith implies that this is imperative' 
Let’s get at it. 














3 So what is intergenerational education? 


Intergenerational ministry happens in many ways: a weekend retreat of fami¬ 
lies; a Sunday morning intergenerational class; an innovative Maundy Thursday wor¬ 
ship service; a father-and-son outing; a foster grandparent program; an Advent sup- 
per-and-celebration series; a course in human sexuality for youth and their parents. 
There are many kinds of ministry, many purposes, many groupings, many forms. 

In this guide we want to support whichever forms are most needed and useful 
in your church. You can plan for intergenerational worship, or service, or action, or 
witness, or recreation. And much of what follows in the guide may be of help in 
such planning. But from here on our particular focus will be on intergenerational ed¬ 
ucation. 

So what’s that? When is IG ministry “educational”? Well, for one thing, when 
it is guided by our objective for Christian education. You are probably familiar with 
it: 

The objective of the church as manifested through its educational ministry 
is that all persons be aware of and grow in their understanding of God, 
especially of his redeeming love as revealed in Jesus Christ, and that they 
respond in faith and love — to the end that they may know who they are 
and what their human situtation means, increasingly identify themselves as 
children of God and members of the Christian community, live in the 
spirit of God in every relationship, fulfill their common discipleship in the 
world, and abide in the Christian hope. 

[Design for United Methodist Curriculum , p. 11] 

That’s what Christian education is all about — becoming aware of God’s love and re¬ 
sponding in faith and love. 

But the objective statement is pretty general, isn’t it? It might apply to worship 
nearly as well, or to evangelism. When is IG ministry educational? Briefly, when it 
involves one or more of three educational functions: nurture, discovery, or training. 

a. Nurture: One of the tasks of Christian education is to nurture people in 
the faith, to nourish and affirm them, to help them to be. God has ordained for hu¬ 
man beings a lifelong course of growth and development, from helpless, self-centered 
infancy to free, whole, caring, serving maturity, even “to the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). Based on our faith we have an idea of what 
God intends for human life: Fully human disciples of Jesus Christ, committed to his 
way and his church, wholly alive in his wonderful world. 

Yet we know people do not reach such maturity in a vacuum, nor certainly in 
a hostile or indifferent environment. A nurturing community is essential. This nur¬ 
ture doesn’t happen through instruction, or urging one another to try harder, or 
passing out awards for achievement. It happens largely through life together — 
through eating, praying, crying, singing, praising, running, touching, holding, chal¬ 
lenging, and serving with one another, through giving and receiving love. Nurture is 
rather intangible. You can’t plan it, though you can plan for it. And it is essential. 
It is the basic work of the family. It is perhaps our most fundamental work as a 
Christian fellowship. Intergenerational education, then means, in part, two or more 
generations engaged in this mutual nurture, helping one another to be. 
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b. Discovery: A second function of Christian education is to help persons dis¬ 
cover: To discover the whole Jewish-Christian story, to hear and possess our thou¬ 
sands of years of rich heritage, belief, and tradition — in short, to know God’s good 
news for planet earth, the Gospel. And secondly, it is to discover more deeply our 
own nature, the concerns and hopes of each one of us as growing persons and 
would-be disciples of Jesus Christ, and the concerns and hopes of the whole strug¬ 
gling, weeping, dancing world — to know what it means to be human in this kind of 
world. And, third, it is to discover the lively, God-given connection between the 
Gospel and the world, between the biblical promise and our hopes for tomorrow. 

A central concern of Christian education, then, is to help people to know the 
Gospel, to know the human situation, and to know the relationship between the 
two. In this sort of discovery intergenerational education can serve as a most valu¬ 
able tool. 


c. Training: A third major aspect of Christian education is that of guiding 
people in their active discipleship in the church and world, helping them to do. “Be¬ 
ing” and “knowing” are not enough. We are called to ministry with particular other 
people all around us. This includes those near at hand — parents, spouses, children, 
friends, neighbors, members of our congregation, coworkers. So many are in such 
great need! But this ministry also includes the many beyond our immediate circle 
whom we do not see, especially “the least of these” all around the globe. In many 
cases ministry with these can no longer be a “serving,” but rather a standing in soli¬ 
darity with them and joining them in changing oppressive forces. 

All this takes skill, know-how. And that means training. Christian education, 
then, is partly a ministry which equips people to do. And intergenerational educa¬ 
tion can take a hand in that. 

To be ... to know ... to do. The church’s educational mission is one of nur¬ 
ture, of discovery, and of training. And such learning happens throughout the life 
and work of the congregation. The whole church teaches — we all need to be alert 
to see that it teaches well. 

But much of education is focused in what we call settings. Settings are planned 
opportunities for learning, intentional gatherings where the main point is nurture, 
discovery, or training: for example, a continuing Sunday church school class, a five- 
week Thursday night training course, a weekend retreat, and so on. 

Any given setting can be described by these seven factors: 

• Purposes: What are the general aims? 

• Participants: Who are the learners? What ages? How many? 

• Leadership: How many leaders? What responsibilities? 

• Basic or elective: Is the setting part of the fundamental program for every¬ 
one in the congregation? Or is it for those who choose it as supplemen¬ 
tary? 

• Ongoing or short-term: Does the setting continue with no end in sight? Or 
is it scheduled to close at a certain time? 

• Time: What time of day? What days? How often? 

• Place: Where will the setting be located? 

Which of these seven factors would tell us if a setting is one for intergenera¬ 
tional education? Not the place or time. (An intergenerational setting might meet 
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almost any place, anytime.) Not the leadership (though, as we shall see, intergenera¬ 
tion al settings do require well-qualified leaders). No, it’s the first two factors, 
purpose and participants: 

A Definition 

Setting for intergenerational education: A planned opportunity for nur¬ 
ture, discovery, or training in which a major purpose is the interaction and 
mutual ministry among persons of two or more generations. 

Or, in plain English, it is a group where folks of different generations help each 
other intentionally to be, to know, or to do. At least that s how we 11 use the term 
intergenerational education setting from now on in this guide. 


4 


Some values 


We are members one of another. 

[Ephesians 4:25] 

Let’s face it — intergenerational education is in danger of becoming a fad. It’s a 
fascinating and rewarding alternative to age-level approaches. We may be tempted to 
try it out just for its novelty, or just because other churches are doing it. We must 
resist that temptation. We must take time to think through the pros and cons. 

Churches that have tried IG education point to the following eleven values, 
strengths which they have found in this approach. Which of these values are you 
looking for in your congregation? 

a. We affirm each other. Whatever else it is, an IG education setting is one 
which puts persons first. Here we can slow down, look each other in the eye, hear 
one another, and care. The program is secondary. The resources and methods are 
mere tools. The first essential and the primary value is that we know and love one 
another. Children, who are often overlooked or treated as mere recipients of adult 
directions, are seen as “real people” and affirmed just as they are. The elderly, 
sometimes cast aside, are loved and supported. And so with all ages in between. In 
an IG setting we learn to “love one another.” 

b. We are the church , varied but whole. Whatever else it is, an intergenera¬ 
tional setting is the faith community, the gathered fellowship of believers. A smaller 
congregation has the advantage of sensing this community wherever it gathers. But 
in middle-sized and larger churches we often fragment the fellowship into age groups 
and special-interest programs. An IG setting is an opportunity to be the whole 
church, to help persons experience the colorful spectrum of ages, attitudes, needs, 
beliefs. Who in your congregation may feel “outside” the real church? Children? 
Youth? Young adults? The aged? The divorced? The single? The handicapped? 
Through an intergenerational setting all these different people may come to know 
that they are members of Christ’s body, and “members one of another.” 
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c. We are all responsible participants. Whatever else it is, an IG setting is one 
in which everyone takes part. It is an “experiential” setting in which we are all im¬ 
mersed in activity and interaction. No one is a spectator. It’s a democratic, open en¬ 
vironment in which all are free but all have responsibility for the experience. There 
is no back row. This value is often especially refreshing to children, youth, and the 
elderly — who may have gotten the impression elsewhere that they are only to re¬ 
ceive what the leaders dish out. 

d. We learn from one another. There is a common notion that teachers are to 
teach and students are to learn, and that these roles cannot be reversed. Every good 
teacher knows this is false. The intergenerational setting provides the best possible 
place to prove the opposite — that we can all be teachers and can all be learners. 
Here we share our lives and faith and values with one another. We take risks, reveal¬ 
ing our questions and hurts. We challenge one another to new steps in growth. We 
celebrate where we have been and where we are going. Adults learn from fifth grad¬ 
ers, senior highs from grandparents, preachers from mechanics —^ and vice versa. An 
IG educational setting is a community of shared teaching-learning. 

e. We remember and anticipate. We live in time. We have a past, a present, a 
future. An intergenerational setting provides a unique opportunity to recall, rework, 
and celebrate our earlier years — and those who are younger may help us to do it! 
It’s a great chance to anticipate the years to come, to get a preview of the needs, 
issues, joys, ahead — a chance to hope. And those who are older may help us do 
that. In an IG group we can almost transcend time, stand outside the present mo¬ 
ment and see our entire lives in perspective, and then return to the present with 
greater meaning and direction. 

f. We meet one another. Segregated by age level in most of our day-to-day 
activities, we discover in the intergenerational setting that these separations can be 
bridged. And more than “bridged,” we find that we can truly communicate across 
our differences, that we can touch one another’s lives, that we can hold each other 
in love. An IG educational setting is a laboratory for learning openness and trust in 
spite of differences, for learning respect and understanding in spite of disagreement 
In candid interaction we learn that we are different, and this may be threatening. 
But in the process we also leam of our human and Christian unity — and this one¬ 
ness supports us in our differences. 

g. We strengthen the family. These days the family needs all the help it can 
get! One kind of help is in intergenerational settings where families are grouped to¬ 
gether, or where the issues of family life are the focus of concern. But also in IG 
settings with non-family groupings and subjects, the family may benefit greatly. 
Family members, knowing they have been through a common experience, may bring 
into the family group issues and commitments from the IG experience. Or interac¬ 
tion with persons from other families may help each participant deepen communica¬ 
tion with members of his or her own family. Or older adults, single parents di¬ 
vorced persons, and persons living alone may actually discover in the IG community 
a “^mily” experience they have been looking for. So whether or not “family educa¬ 
tion” is the objective, an intergenerational setting does strengthen the family. 

h. We strengthen the congregation. Many a church has discovered that a 
happy by-product of intergenerational settings has been a new sense of life and 
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unity in the congregation. Members who have shared across differences in an IG 
group may find it easier to do so in worship, planning, and other activities. People 
who have found a new depth of faith and mission may want to move the whole 
congregation toward more vital outreach. Group planning, team teaching, and crea¬ 
tive learning activities in the IG setting may carry over to other church school 
classes. And so on. 

i. We have enough participants for varied activities. Age-level groups, espe¬ 
cially in smaller congregations, may have so few members that their activities and re¬ 
lationships are quite limited. Sometimes very small groups are discouraging to mem¬ 
bers and leaders. In a larger intergenerational setting, more things are possible and 
morale may be higher. 

j. We enjoy a change of pace. Many congregations decide to try an intergen¬ 
erational setting simply for “something different.” After all, we do get tired of the 
same old thing, year in, year out. Maybe we need something special for Advent or 
Lent. Maybe the regular teachers need a vacation. Maybe the attendance is down in 
the summertime and we want to draw people back with a new approach. Such vari¬ 
ety is a value in itself, though not as imporatnt as the others listed here. 

k. We have a great time together. Joy! Enthusiasm! Excitement! Church after 
church reports that intergenerational education is just plain fun! The active partici¬ 
pation, the informality, the appreciation of human differences, the caring - it all 
adds up to a deeply satisfying experience for most participants. 


This is a pretty impressive list of values. In fact, you might jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that intergenerational learning is so significant that we ought to do all our edu¬ 
cation this way. Not so! Age-level education also has great strength. Just as a re¬ 
minder, here are a few of the values of our more traditional age groupings: 

• There are stages of Christian growth appropriate to each age level, and we 
need to concentrate on helping each age with such growth. 

• There are personal and social issues which peak at various age levels. Peo¬ 
ple of like ages need a chance to think these through together. 

• People of all ages learn certain things best from their peers, not from an¬ 
other generation. Therefore, we should group peers together for such 
learning. 

• Most people enjoy being with persons of the same age and will want to do 
some of their learning that way. 

• Abilities vary by age. Many learning activities and resources are useful only 
for a narrow age span. 


Thus, intergenerational education settings are not the answer. They have great 
values. But so does age-level education. Each congregation will want to develop a 
balanced approach. 















Some hazards 


The congregations that have tried intergenerational education have learned that 
it is not all smooth sailing. They have run into some problems. As you consider try¬ 
ing an IG setting you will want to face up to these hazards: 

a. It takes a lot of planning. There are few ready-made resources for inter¬ 
generational learning. A leadership team will need to spend many hours developing 
the purposes and plans for your setting, gathering resources, preparing for the activ¬ 
ities. Count that cost in advance. But bear in mind the enthusiasm and commitment 
which often grow from such investment in new and rewarding ministries. There are 
leaders who will respond to this challenge. 

b. Children may dominate the interaction. What, children?! Yes, it happens 
when the adults do not take part as full learners with the children. They may hold 
back, always waiting for the child’s response. They may talk only on a childish level. 
They may “talk down” to the children, playing a teacher or parent role and keeping 
the children in a dependent position. In all these ways children remain at center 
stage and thus control the interaction. Both adults and children will need to practice 
the skills of “co-learning,” learning together and from each other. 

c. Adults may dominate the interaction. Yes, that is often a problem, espe¬ 
cially at first. And especially if the plans have stressed talk more than activity. The 
grownups may tend to overlook the children, to talk “over their heads.” But even 
adults can learn. One of the goals of your IG setting may be that of helping them 
learn an on-the-level, give-and-take kind of communication with those who are 
younger. 

d. It is difficult to meet the wide range of knowledge and interest. Children, 
youth, and adults are vastly different in the extent of their knowledge, in the way 
they think and communicate, in the day-by-day experiences they are having, in their 
deepest needs and concerns, in their Christian commitment. Let’s not kid ourselves: 
It is very easy to plan too narrowly, to become irrelevant to one or another age 
level. Sometimes plans are “too adult.” But more often they are “too childish,” and 
adults miss the depth of learning they need. 

e. The program may lack continuity. Some intergenerational planners have 
settled for a haphazard design, one which skips from one concern to another 
without a clear connecting thread. In their zeal to encourage interaction in each ses¬ 
sion they have lost the overall purpose and sequence of development. More careful 
planning can prevent this, but it will take a watchful eye. 

f. The leadership may change frequently. One advantage of most traditional 
age-group classes is that the leaders remain fairly constant. Students know that they 
can usually count on “teacher” being there — and this is important, especially to 
children and youth. In contrast, many IG educational settings, in particular summer¬ 
time groups, have used rotating leadership. Perhaps a compromise is in order here: 
one or more leaders who will be on the scene each session to provide the continuity, 
plus others who will move in and out according to their abilities. 
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g. The attendance may be irregular. Though many churches report that at¬ 
tendance increases as a result of intergenerational settings, others say the attendance 
grows irregular. Perhaps the informality of the setting prompts a take-it-or-leave-it at¬ 
titude with some. In any case, irregular attendance is a problem that can be solved 
by careful planning. 

h. Some students are loyal to their own classes. In cases where intergenera¬ 
tional settings are offered in the place of regular classes there may be some resist¬ 
ance. Some people - youth and adults particularly - develop great loyalty to their 
group or their leader. Where this is the case it may be best to plan the IG setting as 
an elective, not a replacement of existing classes, and to schedule it at a different 
time. 


i. Some parents want to get away from the kids. Who knows, maybe one of 
the hardly recognized motives for church school participation by parents is the op¬ 
portunity for one hour to step out of mother and father roles and be adults with 
other adults. Some may resist an intergenerational setting for that reason and may 
need some help in discovering what fun it can be. 

j. Some kids want to get away from adults! Certainly most children enjoy 
other children. And youth, in general, are a gregarious bunch. Some may find it a 
drag having to meet with “stuffy” adults. Perhaps a good intergenerational experi¬ 
ence can change their minds. Perhaps not. 

None of these ten difficulties is insurmountable. If you keep them in mind as 
you do your planning you can probably avoid them. But they do suggest, as we said 
above, that IG educational settings are surely not the answer, the educational pro¬ 
gram for everybody, all the time. What then is the proper place of intergenerational 
education settings in the local church’s entire program of Christian education? That’s 
a big question. 


6 Intergenerational settings in the church school 


We have established two important principles about the place of intergenera¬ 
tional settings in the work of the local church: 

• They are essential. 

• They don’t take the place of age-level education. 

So where does that leave us? When you consider the entire church school — the 
Sunday school, short-term studies, weekend retreats, vacation church school, camp¬ 
ing, and all the rest — what is the recommended place of intergenerational educa¬ 
tion? There are four possibilities: 

a. Elective , short-term settings: When you plan an intergenerational setting 
for education you will almost surely plan it as an “elective,” that is, as a program 
people may choose in order to supplement their more basic learning experiences in 
the church. And you will probably plan it as “short-term,” that is, for a limited 
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number of days, weeks, or months. Perhaps 90 percent of the IG educational set¬ 
tings in our church today are elective, short-term settings. If you are just beginning, 
this is probably the place to start. Some examples: 

• A six-week Sunday morning class for those children, youth, and adults 
who care to enroll 

• A four-week Sunday evening school of missions for elementary children 
through adults 

• An eight-week cluster of families exploring family communication 

• A five-night sex education course for senior highs and their parents 

• A weekend retreat for single parents and their children 

• A Wednesday evening Advent or Lenten study for families 

• A ten-week study of confirmation for junior highs and their parents 

• A Lenten, home Bible study program for families 

• A summertime weekly fun-and-learning night for youth and older adults 

• A six-day family camp 

• A family vacation church school 

• A five-week youth-adult discussion with the pastor following the sermon 

• A five-week Tuesday night exploration of an urgent community issue by 
youth and adults 

• A twelve-Saturday training program for service by youth and adult volun¬ 
teers in a community center 

b. Elective , ongoing settings. Some churches have carried out elective, on¬ 
going IG educational settings - programs which continue indefinitely on a regular 
basis for months, perhaps for years. However, it may be best not to launch a new 
program with such “ongoing’’ intentions. Rather, try it for a short time on an ex¬ 
perimental basis, then evaluate it to see if you want to continue. A few examples: 

• A weekly Wednesday evening supper-learning-celebration for all ages 

• A monthly Sunday evening fellowship for families 

• A quarterly weekend outing for families with handicapped members 

c. Basic , short-term settings. Congregations which have tried several elective 
IG settings may become so convinced of their value that they decide to upgrade 
them to “basic” Settings — experiences planned for participation by all. However, 
this is usually done on a short-term basis so as not to compete unduly with age-level 
education. Some possibilities: 

• A one-quarter Sunday morning class for all 4th-6th graders and their par- 
ents 

• A Lenten Sunday church school class for all youth and adults, replacing 
the usual classes 

• A five-week Sunday evening study of the congregation’s mission to the 
community for all youth and adults 

• A summertime Sunday morning learning center for all ages, replacing age- 
level classes 

• A one-Sunday, five-hour leaming-and-celebration festival for the congrega- 
tion’s anniversary 

• A special congregational meeting for study and intentional planning in re- 
sponse to a personal or social crisis 

• A youth and an adult class which agree to meet jointly for one quarter 
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d. Basic , ongoing settings. Most of our basic, ongoing education in the church is 
done through age-level education and primarily through the Sunday church school. A 
basic, ongoing IG setting is certainly not recommended for “beginners.” However, 
there sire some possibilities as our experience grows in this area: 

• A continuing in ter generational Sunday church school class 

• An intergenerational Sunday church school in the small church 

• A midweek intergenerational church school 

• A monthly or “fifth Sunday” intergenerational Sunday morning setting in 
place of other classes 

In planning such experiences, of course, you would need to give consideration 
to persons’ needs for age-level education as well. 

So what is the place of IG settings in the church school? Look at it this way: 
You probably have a Sunday church school organized by age levels. Thus you are 
carrying on the bulk of your Christian education in basic, ongoing, age-level groups. 
The question is, What else do you need? In order to carry out the full mission of 
your congregation with people of all ages, what other church school settings are re¬ 
quired? We are saying in this guide that intergenerational education settings are re¬ 
quired. And we are saying that for the most part they will be elective, short-term 
settings designed by you for particular purposes with particular ages. To put it in a 
nutshell — 


A Recommendation 

That each congregation plan for elective, short-term, intergenerational set¬ 
tings for learning, as necessary and integral aspects of the church school. 


Section I 

From Learning Together — A Guide for Intergenerational 
Education in the Church, George E. Koehler. Discipleship 
Resources, 1977. 
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The process of developing and carrying out an experience of intergenerational 
learning will be different in each congregation. Here’s how it all happened in one 
church, Peachtree Road United Methodist, in Atlanta: 

• A staff member got the idea at a conference: a summer-long, intergenera¬ 
tional Sunday church school. 

• The staff member explained it to several lay persons. 

• Lay persons brought it up at the Commission on Education. 

• The Commission viewed slides of an IG church school class in another 
church, discussed it at length, and approved it. 

• The Council on Ministries and Administrative Board approved. 

• The idea was presented to church school classes; each class then chose 
whether it wanted to participate. 

• Each participating class named a representative to the planning committee. 

• The planning committee met to decide on themes and directions for 
study. 

• Publicity was sent to members of participating classes; articles appeared in 
the church and church school newsletters. 

• Teaching teams were created: two staff members and two lay people for 
each Sunday. They planned the details based on recommendations of the 
planning committee. 

• Twice during the summer, teaching teams met with members of the IG 
group to brainstorm ideas for coming Sundays. 

• Individual participants and each participating class joined in the evaluation. 

Most of the rest of this guide is devoted to suggestions for the major steps in 
planning an intergenerational setting, many of these similar to the steps taken by the 
folks at Peachtree. In this section we’ll review the early administrative decisions 
needed to get planning under way. 


The spark 


How does the idea of an intergenerational setting get started? Who in the con¬ 
gregation ignites the first spark, and why? If your “spark” is already aglow, you can 
skip this chapter. But, just in case you’re curious, here’s the way the whole thing be¬ 
gan in a few other congregations. 

For example. The United Methodist Church in Claremont, California reports 
five factors which prompted the planning of their first summer intergenerational 
Sunday church school: 

• “A new air-conditioned building with space for large-group and small- 
group activities” 

• “The problem of finding people willing to teach a Sunday morning class 
for the summer” 

• “The hope that the new styles of teaching might carry over into the regu¬ 
lar classroom teaching in the fall” 

• “The expectation that a change of pace would increase the interest of the 
children” 
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• “The conviction that children, youth and adults can learn from each other 
and together” 

In Fairfield, Iowa, the commission on education of First United Methodist 
Church heard a report on the family church school idea and set up a task force to 
explore further. Six needs were recognized: 

• “The regular church school teachers deserve a vacation during the sum¬ 
mer.” 

• “The cost of curriculum materials is high and the summer material was 
never really used.” 

• “Some classes have only two students on a Sunday, and seldom do the 
same two students come on consecutive Sundays.” 

• “The church tends to divide families on Sunday morning rather than en¬ 
courage them to be together as they would be on a weekend camping 
trip.” 

• “Age groups within the church seldom are aware of the ideas and feelings 
of those of other age groups within the same community.” 

• “Many teachers become so accustomed to working alone that a team 
teaching experience might prove valuable.” 

At Mittineague United Methodist Church (West Springfield, Massachusetts) the 
commission on education looked over the new adult curriculum materials and de¬ 
cided the unit was so good it ought to be shared with all ages in a common experi¬ 
ence. 

At First Presbyterian Church in Livermore, California the dream of the director 
of Christian education initiated the plan for a parent-child class. And at Messiah 
Lutheran Church of Downey, California, the interest of the pastor sparked a Family 
Church School. 

The need to rethink the mission of the congregation at First United Methodist 
Church of Albion, Michigan inspired those at a planning retreat to propose a month 
of intergenerational study. And more than a decade ago the unique needs of single 
parents prompted the Northern New Jersey Conference to plan for one-parent 
family camping weekends. 

At Salem United Methodist Church (Barrington, Illinois) teachers of the two 
senior high classes were concerned over the lack of interest in Bible study and devel¬ 
oped a program of joint study by youth and adults. 

At First United Methodist Church in Alliance, Ohio, the conviction grew that 
all family members, no matter how young or old, needed opportunity to express 
themselves and find respect for their ideas. That conviction blossomed into a contin¬ 
uing IG Sunday school class, with weekend retreats. 

What other sparks do we find? At one church it was an article in Youth Leader 
and the right combination of interested, skilled leaders (First United Methodist 
Church, Fairfield, Iowa). At another it was the education commission’s desire to get 
parents involved actively in the teaching ministry (Covenant United Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois). At another it just seemed to be the best answer to the 
needs of a small but creative congregation (Magnolia United Methodist Church, Seat¬ 
tle, Washington). At still another it was the hope for unity and communication in a 
congregation of many races, interests, and ages (Holliston United Methodist Church, 
Pasadena, California). And so on. 
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The point is simple: The impetus for an intergenerational setting for education 
may come from anyone, anywhere, anytime, in any of the church’s groups — and 
for a wide variety of reasons. But the question is, Once the flame is kindled what do 
you do with it? Where do you take it? Who in the congregation is responsible to 
consider the idea, weigh it, and make some decisions about whether and how to go 
ahead? That’s next. 


3 The administrative group 

Sooner or later an official body in the congregation will need to make some 
basic decisions about a proposed intergenerational setting for education: 

• Do we approve the idea? 

• What will the setting be like? 

• Who will plan the details? 

In smaller congregations these decisions might be made quite informally per¬ 
haps at a meeting of the Administrative Board, or simply among the pastor and 
some interested leaders. 

But in a larger congregation you may need to choose carefully the administra¬ 
tive body that will sponsor your intergenerational setting. There are two criteria to 
bear in mind: 

• Representation: Be sure to choose a group which actually represents the 
kind of people you hope to involve in the IG setting. You wouldn’t want 
a new program thrust on your people without their having a voice in the 
decision. For example, if the setting is to include youth, the decision 
should be made in a group where youth are represented. 

• Responsibility: Choose a decision-making group that is actually responsible 
for educational work with the generations that will be involved, a group 
that has the authority to plan program in that area. You wouldn’t want 
the decision of one body to be challenged later by another. 

So what does that suggest? In United Methodist churches probably one of these 
three possibilities would be best. (If you are in another denomination you can easily 
translate our United Methodist lingo.) 

a. The Council on Ministries , in most cases, is surely the best administrative 
group for authorizing an IG education setting. It is, after all, the basic program-plan¬ 
ning body of the congregation. All the age levels are represented. The educational 
work is represented. The Council has the authority and responsibility to plan in this 
area. 

b. The Commission on Education is another possibility, especially if, in your 
congregation, it serves as a basic program-planning group for the congregation’s en¬ 
tire educational program and it has representation from the age levels concerned. 
One possibility is for the Commission on Education to think the matter through, 
make a decision, and then check with the Council on Ministries for confirmation. 
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c. The age-level or family councils might also serve as administrative groups. 
For example, if the IG setting is seen as a way of strengthening family ministry, the 
family council might be the body to make the basic decisions. Or, if the proposed 
setting is one for deepening youth-adult communication, those two councils might 
consider the idea in a joint meeting. However, if it is truly an education setting that 
you are considering, the work area of education must also be involved. And, again, 
the Council on Ministries should probably review and confirm the plans. 

Let us say you have selected one of these administrative groups to hear your 
new idea for an intergenerational setting for education. And let’s say they have 
heard you. What then? 


An interest survey 


The next step may be to check with the people of your congregation to see 
whether (and what) they want to learn with people of other generations. A number 
of churches have made detailed plans and launched intergenerational experiences 
only to discover that the interest, especially among adults, was very low. 

You might check out the interest informally by contacting individuals or by 
raising the question at various meetings of study and fellowship groups in the 
church. This may give you enough information to go ahead with a specific plan. 

Or you may want to use some kind of “Interest Survey” such as the one on 
page 26. (Reproduce or revise that one if you wish.) This could be filled out and re¬ 
turned individually, perhaps mailed out with your church newsletter. Or better yet, 
you and others interested in an IG setting could take the form to class and fellow¬ 
ship group meetings, explain your IG idea, and then guide persons step by step in 
filling out the survey. In this way you could answer their questions directly and be¬ 
gin to build interest in the new setting. 

Still another approach is to develop in the administrative group general plans 
for two or three possible settings (next chapter) and then use a more specific Inter¬ 
est Survey to see which plan appeals the most. 
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Interest Survey 


LEARNING TOGETHER ACROSS THE GENERATIONS 


How would you like to join a special learning group tor persons of several generations? Your church 
is thinking of setting up Lch a group. We need to know whether you would be interested. » would be 
a group where people of different ages would really listen to one anoth “ ^ 
would be quite informal, with activities designed for all ages. Are yo u mterested. ^ 

survey and return it to —- - _ 


Your grade or age 

_Grades 1-3 

Grades 4-6 


_Junior high 

Senior high 


_Young adult 

_Middle adult 

_Older adult 


b. Your interest 

_Yes, I think I would be interested. Comments. 


No, I don’t think I would be interested. Comments: 


Type of group 

I’d like to meet with these other age levels: 


I’d like to have these kinds of experiences with people of other generations: 


I’d like to learn about these sorts of things together. 


d. 


Schedule 

Best sort of schedule for me (rank 

_Weekly, for-weeks 

_Monthly, for-months 

_Occasional one-day events 


choices 1, 2, 3, etc.) 

_Occasional weekend events 

_Consecutive evenings for-nights 

-Other: 


Best times (rank): 

_Sunday morning, as a Sunday church school event 

_Sunday evening. Time:---—- 

_Weeknight evening. With supper? -Yes -No 

Best night:--Best hours:- 

_Weekend (_Saturday only. -Saturday-Sunday. 


Friday-Sunday.) 


Season (rank): 

_Advent. _Lent. -Summertime. -Other: 


e. 


Add other ideas, and your name if you wish. 
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In order to launch an intergenerational setting for learning, the administrative 
group for your congregation might do four things: consider the basic idea, weigh the 
values and hazards, describe the setting briefly, and set up a planning committee to 
work out the details. Worksheet No. 1 on page 28 may serve as a guide for this pro¬ 
cess. Feel free to reproduce it if you like. 

a. What's the basic idea? First you might help the administrative group grasp 
the proposed setting you have in mind. Paint a general picture of what you hope 
might happen among the generations of your congregation. If you have a particular 
group, or time, or place in mind, tell about it. Discuss the idea together until it is 
reasonably clear. But don’t accept it (or reject it) yet. 

b. What are the values and hazards of this program? Help the administrative 
body assess the idea. Using newsprint or chalkboard (or Worksheet No. 1) guide 
them in listing all the values they can think of — and then some of the limitations 
or problems that might be encountered. You might bring into the discussion some 
of the values and hazards listed on pages 14-18. Then, with a clear idea of the ad¬ 
vantages and possible risks of an intergenerational experience, the group can make a 
definite “Go/no-go” decision. 

c. What will the setting look like? Though the administrative group will not 
have time to plan the details, it should describe the setting in a general way. After 
all, if this administrative body is really in charge of the congregation’s whole minis¬ 
try it must outline what it wants in the IG setting. It might do this by describing 
each of the seven elements of a setting to which we have already referred (page 13). 
More simply, it might focus on these three concerns: 

• Purposes: List the three or so major purposes of the setting. What is it 
you really want to achieve with persons? Some of these will be related to the kind 
of intergenerational experience you want participants to have. Others will be related 
to their learnings in one or more subject areas. Worksheet No. 2 might be used with 
the group as a discussion starter. Choose a few of the purposes listed there, rewrite 
them, add others, and so on. For the moment these purposes can be stated in a 
rather general way. Later the planning committee can be more specific when it sets 
the goals. 


• Participants: Then list the kinds of persons for whom this setting is to be 
planned, especially the age levels. Remember the five generations we identified earli¬ 
er: 

Children 

Youth 

Young adults 
Middle adults 
Older adults 

Now is the time to decide just which of these to include. You can be “intergenera¬ 
tional” with two or more generations, but for most purposes we recommend three 
or more. In the case of children, you will want to define by age or grade exactly 
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Worksheet No. 1 


MAKING THE BIG DECISIONS 


An administrative group of the congregation may use this sheet as a guide_for decid- 
tag whether to approve an intergenerational setting for educataon, and for gettmg 
started with the planning. Page numbers refer to helps in this guid . 


a. The basic idea 

b. Some values (pp. 14-16) 

Some hazards (pp. 17-18) 

C. The setting 

Purposes (p. 27) 


Participants (pp. 27, 30) 

Time (p. 30) 


d. The planning group (p. 31) 
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SETTING PURPOSES FOR INTERGENERATIONAL LEARNING 

Consider these possible purposes for intergenerational education in your congrega¬ 
tion and check a few that are most appropriate. Rewrite them and add others. If 
you have in mind a subject area for learning, complete some of the statements in 
that category. Then, if desired, you can combine these into a single statement of 
purpose. 


Purposes for ministry among the generations 

- a. Persons will sense that they are full members of a community of faith and 

learning. 

- b. Persons will discover and appreciate the varied gifts and needs of others of 

all ages. 

- c. Persons will care for one another. 

- d. Persons will learn from one another. 

- e. Persons will experience God’s grace at work through others, healing the 

divisions of life. 

- f. Family members will grow in understanding and support of one another. 

_ g. 

_ h. 


_ k. 


Purposes for learning in a particular subject area 

_ 1- Persons will grow in understanding of . . . 

_ m. Persons will express their feelings about . . . 

_ n. Persons will grow in their attitudes toward . . . 

- o. Persons will develop their values regarding . . . 

- p. Persons will deepen their commitment to . . . 

_ q. Persons will increase their skills in . . . 

- r. Persons will express their discipleship by . . . 

_ s. 

_ t. 


_ u. 
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which children you are including. The inclusion of younger children (nursery and 
kindergarten) requires extraordinary skill in planning and leadmg. The choosing of 
the age levels to be included is, obviously, a most important step. The admims a ive 
group will want to do this based on the purposes for the setting and its knowledge 

of the needs and abilities of persons (see chapters 12-14). 

Another factor here is the size of the group. Some experienced mtergenera- 
tional leaders recommend about thirty persons as the maximum size, particularly if 
children are included. This allows a low-key, informal, person-centered environment, 
rr*of activity without chaos. Yet other settings have achieved their purposes 
with a considerably larger group - or smaller. The group size will depend, again, on 
your purposes, the kinds of people to be involved, and perhaps the space you have 

another issue: Families. Will you invite people to come, as families? Will 
they interact as families within the group? Or is your program to be mtergenera- 
tional in a more general sense, with individuals welcome whether or not the whole 
family comes? If you do invite families, will you also welcome single persons, and, if 

so, how will they be included? , _ 

Consider also the possibility of including persons often overlooked 

Persons from minority groups 

Handicapped persons 

Persons of various lifestyles ... 

Single persons or others not in nuclear (parents-and-children) families 

Single parents 

• Time: The council will also need to set the time for the IG experience. 
Here its overall view of the congregation’s entire ministry will be of great benefit. A 
schedule can be developed which best suits the availability of the ages participating 
and which doesn’t conflict with other programs of the church or community. Lets 
assume you are planning a short-term experience. Consider some of these options. 


Sunday mornings 

Sunday afternoons or evenings 

Midweek evenings, weekly 

Consecutive evenings 

Saturdays 

Weekends 

Week-long, day and night 

Of course, your purposes help to determine the best times. One can achieve quite 
different purposes at, say, a weekend retreat than one can in the same amount of 

time on Sunday mornings. . T _ 

One critical factor here is the length of each learning session. Because IG set¬ 
tings involve a lot of active participation by learners, more time is needed than in 
some entirely verbal sessions. Yet, where children are present, the total period of 
time cannot be too long. The experience of many churches suggests that a session of 
one or one-and-a-quarter hours is not bad. Of course if a meal is involved, or some 
other major change of pace, the time can be lengthened. 

The number of sessions is another critical element. Some experimenters feel a 
unit of five or six intensive sessions is best. Others have had success with a quarter 
(thirteen sessions) or more. The council may wish to leave some of these details to 
the planning group. If in doubt, start small. 
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d. Who will plan the details? In most cases, of course, the administrative 
group will not have time to do detailed planning for the IG setting. So you’ll need a 
special committee or task force. In naming this group the council might bear in 
mind these three things: 

First, choose some people who are turned on. Planning an IG setting requires 
long hours and creative imagination. The resources usually require adaptation. The 
details are numerous. So persons in the task force must really be committed to the 
idea, ready to work, ready to invent a learning experience which has never existed 
before. 

Second, choose some skilled people. Some of your task force members should 
be experienced teachers, well-acquainted with various learning activities and re¬ 
sources. Try to get a balance of skills in the group — knowledge of the age levels, 
knowledge of the Christian heritage, knowledge of the subject to be studied, ability 
to plan units and sessions, and so on. 

Many churches recommend a third principle: Choose a planning committee that 
is intergenerational itself. And for two reasons: (1) Because they can plan better; 
each generation contributes something that might otherwise be overlooked. And (2) 
because the committee itself will be an intergenerational learning experience; as we 
all know, the greater depth of learning often happens in the planning rather than in 
the program that is planned. 

However, some IG leaders hold that a sensitive all-adult task force can do the 
planning job if it is careful to hear the ideas of children and youth before and dur¬ 
ing the experience. Which would be best in your case? 

Some intergenerational settings which stress family participation have assigned 
the planning to families as units. This can have great benefit for the families in¬ 
volved, though many will need considerable guidance and support. This is often 
done on a one-family, one-session basis. Perhaps it is best for your council to name 
an overall planning group that is not a family, and then this group can give par¬ 
ticular planning jobs to families if that is desired. 

So the administrative group will name task force members, name a convenor, 
and invite them to get started. One way of clarifying the responsibilities of this task 
force would be to refer members to the section of this guide entitled “Planning an 
Intergenerational Unit” and the nine planning tasks listed there. Worksheet No. 3 (p. 
51) may aid the task force in getting an overview of its work. 

Of course, the administrative group will want to continue in close relationship 
with the planning task force. Since the intergenerational setting is somewhat experi¬ 
mental, with definite risks as well as values, it is all the more important that those 
planning it have solid supervision and support from the church leaders. And it is im¬ 
portant that the setting be carefully evaluated so as to guide the congregation’s fu¬ 
ture ministry among the generations. Perhaps special attention should be given to 
evaluation (pp. 66 - 68) when giving the task force its assignment. 


Section II 

From Learning Together — A Guide for Intergenerational 
Education in the Church, George E. Koehler. Discipleship 
Resources, 1977. 
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Our differences shape our planning 

We’re all different! Children and youth. Young, middle, and older adults. Tall, 
short, thin, fat. Male and female, married and single. Black, white, red, yellow, 
brown Grade school dropouts and PhD’s. Brand new Christians, life-long Christians, 
and some wondering if they really are Christians. Radicals liberals conservatives, re¬ 
actionaries. What a splendid rainbow of human differences. Vive la difference. 

And these differences are precisely the point in planning for intergeneration 
education, especially the differences in age. The very purpose of the setting is the in¬ 
teraction among the generations, the mutual ministry, the giving and receiving of 
help across the age boundaries that often divide us. , 

Of course, we’re not entirely different. In fact, when you think about it, we re 
all more alike than different. We all want to be affirmed as persons. We re all a little 
scared in a new experience. We like to be greeted by name. We enjoy eating and 
laughing with others. We enjoy times of solitude and reflection. We want to be taller 
(or shorter) or thinner (or fatter). We live in time and sense the passing of the years. 

As Christians in the faith community, even though our experiences and beliefs 
may vary immensely, we are alike from a theological perspective: “There is one 
body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope that belongs to your 
call, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all (Eph. 4.4-6). 

Part of the purpose of an intergenerational setting, then, is to get in touch with 
our likenesses as well as our differences. Here we can help people share and cele¬ 
brate their common humanity. Here we can join in knowing and worshipping the 
one Lord who unites us. Our differences are beautiful indeed, but so are our simi- 
liarities, our oneness. Vive I'unite! 

There is a sense in which through the life span we are alike in our differences. 
That is, in the course of human development we all change dramatically, but most 
of us are similar in the changes we make. Learning to walk, learning to drive, learn¬ 
ing to be a parent, learning to retire — these are events in which many of us (but 
not all) share. The first day of school, the first date, and the first job are common 
human experiences. In this section we will examine eight more or less common di¬ 
mensions of the lifelong journey we each make. The first four are characteristics of 
the age levels, and the other four are kinds of growth we all expenence: 

Important life events Gifts Moral development 

Important relationships Physical development Religious development 

Needs and concerns Intellectual development 

On this basis you can plan more carefully to use our generational differences as 
means of ministry in IG settings. 

How do these differences affect your planning? At what point should the infor¬ 
mation which follows influence your IG plans? Probably in these three ways: 

a. Deciding which ages to include. The characteristics of persons at different 
ages may influence your decision as to just which ages to include as participants in 
your intergenerational setting. Given the needs and abilities of the five generations, 
you might decide that a given setting would be best if it included, say, only youth 
and adults. 


b. Setting learning goals. Once the participants have been selected, what pre¬ 
cisely do you intend to help them learn? The answer to that question depends in 
part on these many human differences across the life span. The needs and concerns 
of each age help to shape goals. The special gifts of each age suggest goals. The 
stages of moral and religious development may indicate ways different ages can help 
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each other move on to a more mature level. And so on. The selection of themes and 
specific subjects must be made in the light of who the participants are, and where 
they are in their growth as Christian persons. 

c. Choosing learning activities. These differences will also influence your 
choice of teaching-learning methods for your IG setting. What growth events should 
be celebrated together — baptism, learning to read, commencement, a promotion, an 
anniversary? What interpersonal relationships should be encouraged children, 
young adults, youth and older adults? What needs and concerns can be met through 
group activities — the need for self-esteem, both by youth (in a time of strange new 
forces and feelings) and by middle adults (who may be facing marital or job frustra¬ 
tions)? What gifts does each generation have to share — the industry of children, the 
passion of youth, the dependability of middle adults? And how does the slow pace 
of mental and physical growth limit the activities in which each age can participate? 
In age-level education we have often relied on tried and true activities that we know 
have “worked”with a given age group for years. But planning for intergenerational 
activities requires close attention to the needs and abilities of all participants. 

Sound complicated? It is! To repeat an earlier warning, the dangers of going 
“over the heads” of the younger participants or failing to “provide any meat” for 
mature adults are very great indeed. It requires careful planning to help persons use 
their age differences in interaction for meaningful learning by all. That often means 
choosing activities that have different “levels of meaning” for persons at various 
stages of life. 

Human development in eight areas 


Let’s take a look at the typical human growth pattern in eight related areas, us¬ 
ing the charts and interpretation on the following pages. But let’s do so with four 
important qualifications in mind: 

Though these are typical patterns of growth, no one of us is “typical.” Every 
individual varies from these patterns, some just a little, some greatly. In the long 
run, our individual variations are certainly more interesting than these generaliza¬ 
tions. Therefore, please don’t use these summary charts as a device for “typing” 
people of different ages. Use them, rather, to open up your uderstanding of each 
person at each age. Use them as questions, not as answers. 

Though some of the charts indicate what “maturity” might involve at a given 
age level, and therefore suggest directions for healthy, Christian growth, they are not 
standards or ideals to inflict on yourself or others. Each life unfolds at its own pace 
and in its own direction. True, we can help others take next steps toward maturity, 
but that’s not done by forcing them through a prescribed schedule of developmental 
stages. In other words, these charts are very generally “descriptive,” not individually 
“prescriptive.” 

Let’s also remember that there are hundreds of thousands whose lives are vastly 
different than these charts indicate — people so disabled or hurt, by accident of 
birth, or tragic upbringing, or an overwhelming crisis, that they simply do not func¬ 
tion as “most of us” do. More of that on pages 44-47. 

And finally, keep in mind that in spite of all these differences we are still all 
more simply human than otherwise. You have infinitely more in common, let us 
say, with a newborn infant of another nation, race, culture, and sex, than you do 
with anything inhuman. We all share the same forty-six chromosomes. We all share a 
common destiny on this small blue planet. It is “one God and Father of us all” who 
keeps us in his love. 
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a. Important life events. We understand our lives partly in terms of impor¬ 
tant events dong the way: Is the baby walking yet? When vnU ■ «he startto schooL 
When do you get your driver’s license? Do you think you will get marr . 

K till the last chkk leaves the nest? When do you retire? These events are differ¬ 
ent for every person. But there are many in which most of us share. , 

A possible function of an intergenerational setting for educataon is to acta 
edge explore, and celebrate these big moments in each member s> lifehistory. In tins 
wafwe can help one who is experiencing these events to unders^d jd accept 
them from the Christian perspective. Thegroup can join m 

a significant moment, whether it is joyful or painful. In addition, those w "° 
younger are helped to anticipate the events ahead, and those older can reli e p 

expenences-are common themes running through the major steps along life’s 

way - separation, for example. An intergenerational group might explore the feel¬ 
ing and meanings of human separation in such events as the first day of school, 
breaking up with a boyfriend or girlfriend, leaving home, moving to another town, 
divorce death of a family member or close friend, and one s own death. 

Study the list of “Important Life Events” on the opposite page and add othere 
Consider persons in your congregation who have experienced such events lately, or 
are aboulf to. Does this suggest any IG settings for learning? Any objectives or 
themes? Any activities or groupings? 

b. Important relationships. Our relationships keep changing throughout life. 
And at each stage along the way different relationships rise in importance. For the 
W^it there is no one more important than the parenting persons. For the> first grad¬ 
er teacher is pretty important. For many ninth graders, there is a fascination (if not 
a close relationship) with peers of the opposite sex. Working persons are closely re¬ 
lated to their associates on the job, whether positively or negatively Retired couples 
may find closer bonds with each other than anyone else. The following chart^sug¬ 
gests a life-long spectrum of changing relationship. You may want to add some 

othemimportmit^you.terpersonai relationships are so crucial to intergenerational 
settings we need to take them very seriously in our planning. For one thing, the re¬ 
lationships the participants are experiencing may influence the goals and topics you 
choose for the setting, the “what” of the learning experience. Participants of all ages 
are finding joy and satisfaction in these relationships at home, at school, atwork a 
play But they are also finding anxiety and frustration. In some relationships they 
feel accepted and affirmed. In others they feel put down, excluded, or used. You 
can plan IG settings where some of these joys and agonies can be shared and exam¬ 
ined, where the light of the gospel can be brought to bear on them, and new depth 

and direction discovered. _, 

In addition, these changing patterns of relationship influence the groupings and 
learning activities you will use, the “how” of the IG setting. Knowrng something 
about the relationships of elementary boys with girls, compared with senior h gh 
boys and girls, compared with teenagers and their parents, may well suggest a plan 
for who will do what with whom in your setting. In some cases you will want to 
put together people who relate most easily; in others you may want to help those 

who have difficulty relating to do so. . , ... 

Use the listing on the chart to raise questions about your own people and their 

important relationships. Then plan accordingly. 
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b. Important Relationships 


(Who in your congregation is 
experiencing these events?) 


(Which of these relationships 
are you experiencing?) 


Children 

Birth, baptism 

Parenting person, family 

Younger children 

Feeding, teething, weaning 

Day care and nursery leaders 

(Birth to age 5 or 6 

First step, first word 

Grandparents, relatives 

Entering church, nursery school 

Neighborhood, family friends 
Kindergarten teacher 

Elementary children 

Entering school 

School teachers and friends 

(Grades 1 to 6) 

Learning to read 

Church leaders and friends 

Learning to ride a bike 

Club and activity leaders, peers 


Joining clubs, Scouts 

Media personalities, sports figures 


Onset of puberty 

Same-sex close friends 

Youth 

Entering a new school 

Peer cliques, gangs 

Early adolescents 

Confirmation 

Teammates 

(Grades 7 to 8/9) 

First dates 

Significant adult leaders 

Scholastic success/failure 

Opposite-sex friends 


Sexual experiences 

Church fellowship groups 

Senior highs 

Entering high school 

Romantic relationships 

(Grades 9/10 to 12) 

First job 

Community leaders, public figures 

Driver’s license 

Getting a car 

High School commencement 

Adult friends 

Young adults 

Entering vocational training or college 

Teachers 

(After high school 

First full-time employment 

Career models 

to 30 or 35) 

Graduation from training or college 

Peers of the same lifestyle 

Leaving home 

Sexual relationships 


Marriage or cohabitation 

Boss and work associates 


First child born 

Spouse 


Relating anew to church and community 

In-laws 


Establishing a career 

Moving to a different area 

Children entering school 

Last child born 

Children 

Middle adults 

Job promotions 

Neighbors, friends 

(30/35 to 60/65) 

Church and community leadership 

Children’s friends and their parents 

Marriage crisis; divorce 

Work associates 


First child leaves home 

Spouse 


First child marries 

One’s children as youth 


Menopause 

Community agencies 


25th anniversary 

Public figures 


First grandchild 

One’s children as young adults 


Career plateau 

More in-laws 


Last child leaves home 

New career 

Death of parents 

Retirement 

Grandchildren 

Older adults 

New leisure activities 

Spouse 

(Over 60/65) 

50th anniversary 

One’s children as adults 

Move to retirement community 

Church and club friends 


Death of spouse 

New group of older friends 


Remarriage 

Serious illness 

Move to nursing home or relatives’ 

Death 

Great grandchildren 
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c. Needs and concerns. How do human needs change from age to age? How 
do the areas of personal concern shift as one grows older? Following is a miscellane¬ 
ous list of such needs and concerns from infancy to old age, just a few of the many 
that might be cited. You and other planners for IG groups might have some fun 
adding to this list based on what you know about the people your program will be 
serving. 

Still this will be somewhat a matter of guesswork, won’t it? How can you de¬ 
termine the real needs of the real people you will be serving? Three suggestions. 

• Use the experience of persons on your planning committee. If your plan¬ 
ners actually represent the ages for which you are planning, they can 
speak, in part, for the needs and concerns of people their age. Establish a 
sense of open, trusting communication where people can share real hurts, 
hopes, problems, areas of desired growth. Perhaps the best way to encour¬ 
age this is to share very personally from your own life. 

• Collect from your participants in early sessions some information about 

their needs and concerns. If you think it would increase honesty of ex¬ 
pression, you can gather data anonymously through paper-and-pencil in¬ 
quiries. One device is the unfinished, open-ended sentence: “I worry most 
about_” or “The church could help me most in 

>> 

• Best of all, listen — really listen — to one another in the intergenerational 
group. After all, that’s what it’s for! In your early sessions build a sense of 
freedom and trust, and give your whole attention to the needs others are 
expressing (sometimes not so much in words as in how they look, where 
they sit, what they don't say). Then as the sessions pass, your planning 
will become more and more relevant to the real human concerns of the 
group. 

For many of these needs there is a common denominator that cuts across all 
ages. Take, for example, the need for self-esteem, for a healthy, positive, forward- 
looking self-image, rooted deeply in an awareness of God’s love. That’s universal. Its 
expression may vary from age to age, from person to person, but it s a fundamental, 
lifelong concern. Does “self-esteem” (or another common thread) suggest any learn¬ 
ing goals to you, any topics, any activities or methods? 

d. Gifts. “Now there are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit; and there are 
varieties of service, but the same Lord; and there are varieties of working, but it is 
the same God who inspires them all in every one” (1 Cor. 12:4-6). Paul is talking 
about “spiritual gifts,” but his word is true in a broader sense: In the oneness of the 
church we have a great variety of beautiful gifts to share with one another. 

Of course, individuals of the same age may differ greatly in their gifts. One 
brings a sparkling wit, another a keen memory, another a musical talent, another a 
warmth of true relationship. But in a general way, there are some gifts that are more 
typical at some ages than at others. A few of these are listed on the opposite pages. 

In your planning, consider the gifts of the generations that will be involved in 
your IG setting. Then talk about the individuals and the particular gifts each brings. 
Are any of these gifts directly related to the needs and concerns of persons in the 
group? Are there ways the gifts of one may serve the needs of another? Which per¬ 
sons most need to share their gifts? Which gifts are most needed in order to reach 
the objectives of the setting? 

An IG setting is a place for giving and receiving gifts. Let’s see that it happens! 




















c. Needs and Concerns 

d. Gifts 

Generations 

(As you read these, what persons 
in your congregation come to mind?) 

(What typical gifts would 
you add for each age level?) 


Children 

Younger children 
(Birth to age 5 or 6) 

Food, sleep, protection, warmth, cleanliness 

Care, attention, response, holding, exercise 

Toilet training, acceptance of body 

Free exploration within limits 

Play with peers, expression of feeling 

Secure base of family support 

Various experiences in rich environment 

Helplessness 

Charm 

Rapid growth 

Response to love 

Curiosity 

Openness in thoughts, feelings 

Elementary children 
(Grades 1 to 6) 

Development of learning skills 

Exercise and coordination of large muscles 

Satisfying, self-directed work 

Dealing with success and failure 

Skill in peer group relations 

Experiences of care, service to others 

The challenge of ideas and self-investment 

Industry 

Rapid learning 

Vitality 

Imagination 

Expanding interests 

Youth 

Early adolescents 
(Grades 7 to 8/9) 

Senior highs 
(Grades 9/10 to 12) 

Understanding and acceptance of pubescent changes 
Enriching peer relationships with both sexes 
Exposure to social issues 

Experiences of success 

Self-esteem, self-understanding 

Supportive adults, “adult guarantors” 

Increasing freedom and responsibility 

Opportunities to test roles, values, self-image 

Clarified values, sharper commitments 

Enthusiasm, passion 

Questioning attitude 

Loyalty to friends 

Idealism 

Physical strength, coordination 
Commitment to causes 

Growing competence 

Young adults 

(After high school 
to 30 or 35) 

Responsibility for one’s affairs 

Sense of vocational direction 

Close personal relationship with a few others 
Maturing relationship with one’s parents 

Growing abilities in daily work; promotions 

Maturing sense of one’s role in history/society 
Fidelity to loved ones 

Capacity to care for children 

Willingness to risk 

Expanding knowledge 

Creativity 

Intimacy 

Middle adults 

(30/35 to 60/65) 

Financial security for one’s family 

Marital adjustments 

Heavy demands of child rearing 

Creative, productive work in job and community 
Self-esteem in the face of disappointments, doubt 
Care and support for children in their new freedom 
Care of aged parents 

Exploration of new work and service options 

Dependability, steadiness 
Concern for the future 

Financial resources 

Older adults 
(Over 60/65) 

Major adjustment to retirement 

Sufficient financial support 

Creative and useful investment of time 

Acceptance by persons and institutions 

Review and affirmation of one’s life 

Human sharing in grief, joy, confusion 

Close relationships dwindling through death 
Increasing health care 

Limited mobility 

More time 

Wisdom, objectivity 
Person-centeredness 

Triumph over suffering 
Acceptance of death 

Hope 
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e. Physical development. Following is a brief survey of physical development 
throughout the life span. You might take a look at it and make some additions. 
Then think about the age levels you will be working with and how their varied abili¬ 
ties and needs influence your planning. But don’t forget individual differences. This 
chart is just a general average. In physical development each of us is different - and 
these differences may be matters of great concern to some people, especially youth. 

How does this physical side of life affect your planning? First, certain growth 
along the way may provide the occasion for learning and celebration. For example, 
middle-aged persons may be helped by other generations to understand and accept 
menopause, bifocals, hearing aids, and the like. Indeed, you could organize an entire 
IG unit around these changes through the life span—“Our Changing Bodies.” 

You will also want to choose activities through which the strengths of each 
generation can be expressed: Children should have opportunity to skip and hop and 
run, and to practice finer motor skills as in drawing and construction. Youth and 
young adults should have a chance to lift and shove, and express their new-found 
coordination in activities such as drama, rhythmic choir, games, and sports. And so 
on. Help each person participate bodily in ways he or she can do best. 

In short, don t just sit and talk! Sitting and talking are very adult things to do. 
But if the generations are really to communicate with each other your activities will 
need to be much more varied them that. 

And remember the physical limitations of the younger and older generations. 
Don t plan activities that will automatically exclude someone, or embarrass someone. 
Consider all members, and plan according to their abilities. 

f. Intellectual development. The brain-what a marvel! Just now mine is 
sending little messages to my fingers and yours is receiving little messages from your 
eyes-and we communicate! Fantastic! What an extraordinary gift God has given us! 

Today we are learning more about how the brain works and how intellectual 
processes develop from one age to another. A pioneer in the exploration of cognitive 
development is Jean Piaget, a Swiss child psychologist whose research began in the 
1920s and has spanned more than five decades. The following chart is based almost 
wholly on his findings (see Resources). Often, Piaget’s theory of intellectual develop¬ 
ment is presented as several “stages.” But for your purposes, it may be more useful 
to review the characteristics in the chart. What does this imply for your IG planning? 

• Children need to handle things, to act on their environment to learn. 

• Children’s language and thought are different from adults’. Listen to de¬ 
tect the differences. Don’t assume we’re communicating when we’re not. 

• Children are most interested and learn best when experience is somewhat 
novel, when events are new in some way but not totally strange. 

• Children cannot learn in ways for which they are not yet ready intellectu¬ 
ally, but they may be helped to grow by being exposed to a higher stage 
of thinking. 

• Elementary children may need help in separating fact from fantasy. 

• Older elementary children and early adolescents may be helped to reason 
in more abstract ways-first with concrete objects, then without. 

• Youth may be helped to think of many possible explanations and test 
them out. They should be challenged to do some hard abstract thinking 
about theology. 

• Older youth and young adults can learn to deal with theological and philo- 
sophical concepts and relate them logically to everyday life. 

• Children, youth, adults — all ages should talk in order to learn. Listening 
in is not enough. We need to converse, debate, search together. 



















Generations (Who do you know at (Do these characteristics ring 

each of these stages?) true for people you know?) 
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g. Moral development. Rooted in our Jewish-Christian origins is an obligation 
to share the moral life with the coming generations. Yet we know this is not a sim¬ 
ple matter of instructing the young in laws from the Bible. Through God’s grace we 
are given the capacity for agape, “self-giving love for you-in-particular, come what 
may.” And working out the best way to express love and justice in each complex 
situation of life is an adventure and a challenge. That’s what Christian ethics is all 
about. 

In recent years we have begun to recognize more clearly another complicating 
factor: The way people make moral decisions, the mental process they go through in 
choosing what is right, differs greatly from age to age. Indeed, the stages of moral 
development seem to be linked closely to Piaget’s stages of intellectual development. 
Lawrence Kohlberg of Harvard University has studied this process of moral develop¬ 
ment in several cultures over the past decade and has identified seven stages (see Re¬ 
sources). These are briefly described in the following chart Although in the chart the 
stages are related to ages, such a progression is by no means automatic. Many adults, 
as the arrows indicate, are still at a “childish” moral level. 

Certainly the intergenerational group is an excellent setting for growth in moral 
thinking. Kohlberg’s findings suggest some guidelines for your planning: 

• Consider the level of intellectual development. Don’t force a method of 
moral reasoning on persons who are not yet thinking in that way. 

• Stimulate moral development through discussion of concrete moral prob¬ 
lems and the search for the best solution. Use hypothetical situations as 
well as real issues group members are facing. 

• Listen carefully to how each person works at moral problems. Don’t as¬ 
sume that all persons a certain age will do their moral thinking at the 
same level. 

• Don’t label people. I’ve not included Kohlberg’s titles for each stage, for 
those labels may divert our attention from the real thinking of real people. 

• Expose persons of each level to the next higher stage of moral thinking, 
for this will encourage growth. However, most people cannot understand 
reasoning more than one stage beyond their own. 

• Remember that most of us, even most adults, are underdeveloped ethical¬ 
ly. Very few persons operate at Kohlberg’s final stage of universal ethical 
principles. Christian theology suggests that the reason for this has some¬ 
thing to do with our sin. Present the claims of “perfect love,”and help all 
ages take new steps in freer, more responsible ethical living. 

• Remember A little child shall lead them.” Though the young may oper¬ 
ate at a more primitive stage of moral thinking, they have much to share 
with those who are older. Their openness, honesty, willingness to risk, 
even their naivete, are gifts which can aid the continuing growth of per¬ 
sons who are decades older. 

h. Religious development. One last category of human growth to consider in 
your planning is our growth as religious persons. As a church we are concerned for 
human development in all areas, but especially in “religion,” and for two reasons: 
We have a stake in the ultimate questions with which religion deals, the questions of 
origin, destiny, meaning, and value; this is our special agenda. And, secondly, we are 
the only institution in society that helps people with these questions; others deal 
with physical, intellectual, and moral development, but only the churches and syna¬ 
gogues with the religious. 





















(Consider how some people you (Through which of these 
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So in planning for IG ministries you will want to give particular attention to 
the stages in religious development on the chart. These are taken largely from 
two sources: One is the stages in the life cycle of psychosocial deveiopment identif ed 
by Erik Erikson (see Resources). These are eight issues of personal and social meam g 
which are lifelong-sometimes we call them “persistent life concerns Yet for 
each there is a typical time in life when the conflict 

and when it must be resolved successfully before one can deal with the next stage. 
For example, an adolescent must come up with a reasonably clear picture of 
his or her identity as a unique person before going on to deal in young adulthood 
with the question of intimate relationships with others. Such growth is rell ^ s JJ 1 
a profound sense. It deals with the deepest issues of selfhood and human relation- 
ships, issues to which the Gospel is directly related. . , . 

The other major source for the chart is the research on the development of 
faith by James Fowler of Harvard University Graduate School of Education and 
Boston ^College (see Resources). Fowler has identified seven stages of faith develop¬ 
ment, from the vague trust of the infant to the “saintly” life expressed onlybythe 
few. These differences are not closely related to age, especially after chddhoo . 
Youth will vary greatly in their growth in faith, and adults even more so But there 
are certainly strong intergenerational influences on the development of faith. Even in 
the first days of the church it was recognized that: “I am reminded of your sincere 
faith, a faith that dwelt first in your grandmother Lois and your mother Eunice and 

now, I am sure, dwells in you” (2 Tim. 1.5). . . ... ,, . 

Perhaps of the eight charts we have examined, this is the one with the most un¬ 
certainties, the most variation from one person to another. It certainly cannot be 
used to predict how people of a given age will think or act religiously, nor to esta 
lish growth goals for them. Our religion is too personal and flexible for that. 

But it may help you and your planners become more sensitive to the religious 
issues faced by the people in your IG setting. And it may suggest objectives or 
themes for learning by all. For example, the myths and stones of our heritage, 
though taken more literally by elementary age children than, say, by young adults, 
may have meaning for both which can be shared in exploration together. Or the old¬ 
er adult’s need to review and affirm his or her life is a need to some degree at every 
age, and all can profit by joining with the elderly in this sort of celebration of mteg- 

Therefore, you and your planning group might study the chart of religious de¬ 
velopment, talk about the growth of specific people in your group, and see if this 
suggests areas of needed learning. 


13 Persons with special needs 


Whoa! Hold on there. The preceding section is all wrong! It is “all wrong” 
about many, many people in our society-people who, one way or another, have 
been disabled and cannot function according to the nice, neat charts on the pre¬ 
ceding pages. 

And it is “all wrong” for you and your planning group if you use only these 
understandings of general norms in human development as a basis of planning. For 
then, from the outset, your planning will exclude many exciting, challenging, some¬ 
times beautiful exceptions to the “norm,” persons struggling to grow as Christians 
under some tremendous handicaps. 
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Let’s not overlook the persons with special needs. It is the story of their lives 
to be “overlooked.” The church, above any other institution, should be the one to 
pay attention, to go out of its way to include them in its fellowship, to plan careful¬ 
ly for their growth and the best use of their gifts. Your planners will want to consi¬ 
der particular handicapped persons in your congregation and community, and then 
use that information in settling the three planning questions raised on pages 34 - 35': 

• Who is to be included? 

• What will be the goals? 

• What activities will be planned? 

Part of the problem, of course, is that many handicapped people are invisible. 
Oh, their disabilities are usually obvious enough (though not always). But they just 
don’t come around. Because our plans for church experiences have not included 
them, we find they don’t participate. And not seeing them this time, we forget to 
plan for them next time. It’s a vicious circle. 

Yet the intergenerational setting may be the ideal opportunity for including 
persons with various disabilities as full participants— for actually building our goals, 
in part, around their disabilities, for planning activities and groupings which will take 
their handicaps into consideration and utilize their gifts for the growth of all. Consi¬ 
der these unique advantages of the IG group: 

• Our attention is first and foremost on persons, not their abilities or even 
their growth. We see each other as human. 

• Because of our age differences we accept difference more easily. We know 
from the beginning that participants will have varied abilities. There is no 
implied standard of performance all must meet. 

• Indeed, we celebrate human differences. It is our differences that make 
this fellowship unique and from which our learning grows. 

• Yet we celebrate our likenesses. And our underlying unity. After all, we 
are all human. And all Christian. We are one. 

• In fact, we cannot be “one” so long as we exclude some kinds of people 
from our fellowship. Until the handicapped are part of the community 
there is no wholeness. 

• God reveals himself through persons — and not just through “perfect” per¬ 
sons. He reveals himself through ability and disability, through strength 
and weakness, through success and suffering. 

• We all have talents to share. And some persons, handicapped in one area, 
have developed extraordinary talent in another. 

• We all need affirmation. Many persons who are handicapped suffer from 
low self-esteem. Through mutual ministry in an IG group all can be ac¬ 
knowledged, affirmed, cared for. 

For all these reasons your planners should think carefully about including per¬ 
sons with various special needs in your intergenerational setting. This is not the 
place to consider in detail the needs of persons with various sorts of disabilities. A 
few suggestions will get you on your way: 

a. Retarded. The current (and controversial) emphasis on “main-streaming” 
retarded children and youth, including them in public school classrooms, has its par¬ 
allel in the church. And an IG group is an excellent opportunity to help them be¬ 
come part of the mainstream of the congregation’s life. Who are the retarded chil- 
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dren, youth, and adults of your church? And who are those in the community near¬ 
by whom the church might reach? You may need to contact some other congrega¬ 
tions or some community agencies in order to find out. Or work through the net¬ 
work of parents of the retarded that exists in most communities. 

Then consider how the inclusion of persons who are retarded influences your 
goals. One goal will certainly have something to do with helping others accept them 
and affirm them in a natural and helpful way. And what activities will be planned so 
as to include them? Often there are fairly routine group tasks that retarded persons 
enjoy—passing out the song sheets, moving furniture, perhaps showing a firmstrip. 
And how will they be grouped so as to build the most helpful relationships for all? 
A children-youth-adult grouping will often be a help to those whose bodies are older 
than their minds. 

b. Physical disabilities. Are there people in your congregation or community 
who are handicapped in some physical way, who perhaps have great trouble getting 
around or who are embarrassed by a missing limb? Can you find them? Can you in¬ 
clude them in your fellowship? Can you plan for goals, activities, and groupings that 
will minimize their handicaps and maximize their gifts, settings where they too can 
be affirmed, both in their difference and likeness? 

c. Blind or deaf. There are persons of all ages who are partially sighted or 
sightless, or whose hearing is greatly impaired. Many of these tend to avoid church 
participation, largely because we have simply not planned to include them. It will 
take special effort to find them and invite them into an intergenerational fellowship. 
And it will take some special planning to include activities that will have meaning 
for them. Naturally, with blind participants you will want to make rich use of 
sound, and avoid presenting any crucial material in a solely visual way. And deaf 
participants will need many visual clues—color, symbols, posted signs, drama, panto¬ 
mime, perhaps an interpreter. (How exciting it is to learn the deaf-mute sign lan¬ 
guage together!) And don’t forget touch. Touch is for us all, but especially those 
whose sight or hearing is lost. 

d. Emotionally disturbed. Maybe all of us are “emotionally disturbed” some 
of the time. There is no clear line here between the healthy and the upset. Some 
would say that, given our society, it wouldn’t be healthy to live without being deep¬ 
ly disturbed. Some would say that neurosis or even psychosis is a road to spiritual 
maturity. 

Whatever your opinion on those questions, the facts are plain: There are many 
deeply troubled people in our communities these days, and many are in our church¬ 
es. An intergenerational group cannot deal with the more severe disturbances and 
certainly cannot handle a large number of milder problems all at one time. Use some 
caution in laying your plans in this area. 

But an IG group can help fairly healthy individuals weather brief emotional cri¬ 
ses. The understanding and support of such a group can be invaluable at the time of 
a major accident, sickness or surgery, loss of job, divorce, death. Though you may 
not begin your planning with such crises in mind, you may want to help build an in¬ 
tergenerational community that can support its members should the unexpected oc¬ 
cur. 


e. Culturally impoverished. Still other persons to consider in your planning 
are those who have been deprived of meaningful participation in their culture. Often 
poor, but sometimes middle class or affluent, these are people growing up in a vac- 
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uum. At the extreme, they appear to be retarded—and they soon will be unless en¬ 
riching experiences are provided. An IG group can be just the place to increase con¬ 
tacts with others, broaden horizons, experience the arts, and begin to explore the 
fascinating world all around us. 

A word of warning: It is more difficult to plain for several age levels than for 
one. It is more difficult to plan for experiential education than for instruction. In 
these two respects an IG setting for education is already much more complicated 
than many of our church school settings. To add persons of special need makes 
things still more complex. It’s a ministry with great potential, but it won’t be easy. 
Still, nobody said it would be ... . 


Ethnic differences 


14 


The “melting pot” is dead. We live in a time when our racial and ethnic differ¬ 
ences are a source of distinction and pride. We celebrate our pluralism. The rainbow 
of color in The United Methodist Church is beautiful to behold. 

Yet the plain fact is that nearly all of our local churches are wholly of one 
race, or almost so—whether it be Black, White, Asian American, Native American, or 
Hispanic. Our celebrated “pluralism” is more obvious on the annual conference and 
national levels than locally. There are two implications for intergenerational settings: 

First, we need to create interracial IG communities—special experiences of fel¬ 
lowship and learning where children, youth, and adults of two or more ethnic 
groups can meet and grow in trust and understanding. Since only a few congrega¬ 
tions can do that on their own, this means two or more churches must get together 
to develop such a group. With several generations together in an informal, person- 
centered group, and with a well-developed educational program, great strides can be 
made toward an inclusive church, toward pluralism with oneness. 

How about it? Are there congregations of another racial or cultural make-up 
with whom you could join in planning and conducting an IG educational setting? 
Once you have had your own IG experience, a joint venture with another congrega¬ 
tion may be a good next step. 

A second implication is for IG settings within ethnic minority congregations. 
Even within a single ethnic minority group there are great differences (and often 
controversy) between the generations. The children and youth may want to speak 
English while the older generation wants them to learn the mother tongue. The 
young people may accept new, freer morals of urban life while the adults want them 
to stick by the old rules. Or the young may be indifferent toward the church which 
the old love so well. 

In many ethnic minority churches the “generation gap” is severe. If this is true 
in your congregation you may want to plan for intergenerational experiences where 
trust and relationships may be built and where, eventually, some of these controver¬ 
sies can be faced and resolved. 


Perhaps this section has covered more about “human differences” than you 
wanted to know! But I hope it will prove helpful in your selection of participants, 
goals, and activities for your intergenerational experiences. 
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As you move into making specific plans (next section) you might try thinking 
about each generation, and handicapped persons, and ethnic minority group mem¬ 
bers in relation to the theme or subject you choose. For example, if your theme 
were “God’s Creative Work — and Ours,” you might think of the creative “life 
events” for each age, the creation of new “important relationships” at each age, etc., 
working your way through the eight charts. And you might think what creativity 
means to persons with handicaps or persons from ethnic minorities. This is one way 
of taking seriously the real, live people with whom you will be ministering. 


Section III 

From Learning Together — A Guide for lntergenerational 
Education in the Church , George E. Koehler, Discipleship 
Resources, 1977. 

















Planning an intergenerational unit 


Setting goals 
Choosing a model 
Choosing the time and place 
Enlisting and preparing leaders 
Securing resources 


Choosing activities and groupings 
Planning for evaluation 
Preparing unit and session plans 
Enrolling the participants 


) 


“Don’t you think it's time we did some goal setting ?” 
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Worksheet No. 3 

PLANNING AN INTERGENERATIONAL UNIT 


Check 

For help, when 

Steps Persons responsible Deadline see pages done 


Goals 

1. Set goals for the unit 

2. State the theme 

3. List possible topics 

4. State session goals 



50-55 


Model 

5. Choose a model for 
learning 



55-56 


Time and place 

6. Finalize the schedule 

7. Secure a place 

8. Prepare the place 



57 


Leadership 

9. List the leaders needed 

10. Select persons to invite 
as leaders 

11. Enlist persons to serve 
as leaders 

12. Prepare leaders 

13. Guide and support leaders 



58-60 


Resources 

14. Secure resources for 
planners and leaders 

15. Secure resources for 
participants 

16. Create your own resources 

17. Select biblical material 

18. Secure supplies and 
equipment 



60-64 


Activities and groupings 

19. Select and sequence the 
learning activities 

20. Decide how people will be 
grouped 



64-66 


Evaluation 

21. Decide who will evaluate 

22. Decide what information 
is needed 

23. Decide how to evaluate 



66 -68 


Unit and session plans 

24. Prepare a unit plan 

25. Prepare the session plans 



69-70 


Participants 

26. Interpret and promote 

27. Invite specific participants 

28. Register the participants 

29. Orient the participants 



71-72 
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• The nurture, discovery, and training functions of education (pp. 12-14) 

• Our biblical and theological heritage 

• Distinctive purposes of intergenerational learning (Worksheet No. 2) 

• Information from your Interest Survey (p. 26 ) 

• The needs, gifts, and abilities of each generation (chapter 12) 

• Your own values and hopes for ministry 

• The learning resources 

• The IG group itself, once it is under way 

I suggest that you and your planning group consider possible purposes from 
any or all of these sources, mull them over, dream some big dreams, relate one pos¬ 
sible purpose to another — until you begin to see some exciting possibilities. Then, 
using scratch paper or newsprint, begin to state these as goals. 

Goals are simple statements of your intentions — who will be doing what sort 
of learning in what subject area. (Some people prefer to call these objectives. Use 
whatever language is best for you.) One way to state goals is in terms of the learning 
experiences , the intended engagement of the learners with one another and with the 
subject. In other words, what will actually be going on during the sessions? For ex¬ 
ample: 

• Each family will analyze and work through one of its major conflicts in 
family living. 

• Youth and young adults will identify areas of community life where 
change is needed. 

Some people prefer to state goals for terminal behaviors , what the participants will 
do (or be able to do) after the unit is all over. For example: 

• Youth and adults will be able to describe the nature of reconciliation and 
to illustrate reconciliation on both a personal and group level. 

• Children and youth will be in open communication with older adults of 
the congregation and will appreciate their gifts. 

It may be helpful to write both kinds of goals for your IG setting- ex¬ 
periential goals and terminal goals. Since an intergenerational event exists, in part, 
to bring people into relationship, that relationship is an end in itself. So your experi¬ 
ential goals will describe the experience you hope people will have together. But un¬ 
less this brings about some significant change it isn’t really education. The setting 
exists, in part, to help people learn and grow. So your terminal goals will define 
how people will be different afterwards. 

Experiential and terminal goals you’ll need them both. Here are a few exam¬ 
ples from local churches: 

• Parents and children will work and learn about Jesus together in a crea¬ 
tive, supportive way (Coral Gables, Florida). 

• Children, youth, and adults will be able to identify some universal human 
problems, as seen in the customs, history, and geography of India (Lin¬ 
coln, Nebraska). 

• Families will experience the parables of Christ (Rochester, New York). 

• Generations will become closer; they will be helped to communicate across 
the generation gap (New Haven, Connecticut). 

• Senior high youth will be helped to participate in a group where Bible 
study is exciting (Barrington, Illinois). 
























Worksheet No. 4 


SETTING UNIT GOALS 


General theme: 


Unit goals 

Experiential goals: 


Terminal goals: 


Outline of topics or experiences: 


Session No. 1 (Or Group No. 1, or Learning Area No. 1) 
Title: 


Goals: 
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• Communication will increase between parents and children; children will 
be included as a responsible part of the worshiping, studying, serving com¬ 
munity of the church (Livermore, California). 

b. Stating the theme. As you sharpen the goals you may also summarize 
them as a general “theme* for the unit. This may be a simple title, brief and attrac¬ 
tive, which will give your participants the general idea. It might also involve a longer 
statement of what you intend, perhaps in the form of an invitation. Some themes 
from various IG settings: 

• “The Creation Story” (Decatur, Alabama) 

• “Communication” (Fairfield, Iowa) 

• “Advent Adventures” (Fridley, Minnesota) 

• “The Old Testament: Signs of Change” (Naperville, Illinois) 

• “An Experience of Light — God’s Light and Our Own” (Albany, Oregon) 

• “Owners or Users?” (Nashville, Tennessee) 

Other groups simply used the title of a curriculum resource unit which they adapted 
for intergenerational use: 

• “A Faith to Live By” (Austell, Georgia) 

• “What Is God Like?” (Seattle, Washington) 

• “God’s Plan” (Falls Church, Virginia) 

• “God, the Universe, and Me” (an IG laboratory at North Norwich, New 
York) 

c. Listing possible topics and experiences. As you are wrestling with the 
statement of goals and theme you might want to start another list, a list of possible 
subject areas, content and experience ideas, major topics or types of learning. At 
first this will probably be just a miscellaneous list of brainstorms. But, little by lit¬ 
tle, you can begin to group these ideas and perhaps set them in a logical order. 

Thus, the structure of your IG setting will begin to emerge. The major topics 
and experiences may provide part of an outline of sessions, say, four areas to be 
covered in six sessions, using one session to introduce the unit and a final session to 
wrap it up. Or the topics and experiences may provide the basis for planning several 
small interest groups or learning center areas, one on each topic. See chapters 24-31 
for some examples. 

d. Stating session goals. Sooner or later you will need to spell out your goals, 
session by session. It may be best to wait to do this until you have the learning re¬ 
sources in hand, and the leaders have been chosen and can take part in this plan¬ 
ning. Indeed, once your IG setting is under way you may wish to involve the partici¬ 
pants in setting goals for later sessions. But before you can decide just what learning 
activities you will use in each session you will have to know your goals. 

Here again, it will be useful to state both experiential goals for the in-group ex¬ 
perience of the participants (How will they be engaged with one another and the 
topic?) and terminal goals for expected changes in their behavior (How will they 
think, feel, and act differently afterwards?). 

If you decide to use an interest group model with several continuing groups, 
then state the goals for each group rather than each session (or both, if necessary). 
If you are going to use a learning center model with several learning areas or stations 
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among which the participants may rotate (see chapters 25 and 28), then you’ll want 
to state the goals for each area. If desired, you can give each session a title. 

So much for goal setting. When you have finished you may have an outline of 
plans something like that in Worksheet No. 4. If that form appears to be a helpful 
way of guiding or summarizing your work on goals, use it. 


Choosing a model 


There are many different forms of intergenerational education. Some churches 
have used interest groups. Some have had learning centers. Some have emphasized 
creative activities, others service projects. In planning for your IG experience don t 
assume too quickly that it will take this form or that. Stop to think through the al¬ 
ternatives. 

There are at least six basic forms or models. The following chart lists and de¬ 
scribes these, giving a few examples of each and pointing out some of the values. 
Take a moment to look it over. Discuss it with other members of your planning 
group. Consider together these questions: 

• Which model for education will be most effective in helping us reach the 
goals we set for our IG experience? 

• Which models will stimulate the kind of interaction between the genera¬ 
tions that we hope for? 

• Which models will help people of all ages really get actively involved in 
learning? 

• For each of the age levels to be involved, which model is best? And which 
is best for all? (Remember that adults can learn more from an approach 
for children than children can learn from an adult-oriented approach.) 

• Which model is most appropriate for the theme we have chosen, the sub¬ 
ject matter or content of the IG experience? 

• Which ones can be used well in the space and time we have available? 

• Which models can we plan effectively, and for which can we find willing 
and able leadership? 

If you are new at this, may I suggest you try the first model on the list, the 
“experience-reflection” approach, with an emphasis on creative activities. This is 
easier to plan than most of the other models and is perhaps most likely to appeal to 
a wide age range and a variety of interests. 






































Choosing the time and place 


PerhaDs vour administrative group has already decided on the time and place 
for your IG setting. But just to make sure all the details are taken care of, as your- 

SClf the schedule: Exactly how many sessions will there be? What 

are the dates 9 What is the beginning and closing time for each session. ere 

Tv tecii evente with a different schedule? Have all these dates and tunes been en¬ 
tered on the church calendar? Who will do that? Are there any conflicts Are there 
other events in the church or community that might be relatedJj _ 

And regarding the place: Has a location been selected? Will there be any spe 
cial events in other locations? Have you checked out the space to mak«; sure x 
adequate? Has it been reserved for the IG group? If not, who will do that. Does it 
need any clean-up, repairs, or other preparation before it can be used. Who will do 

that? p rhaps you have no choice as to what space to use. But before making a final 
decision be sure to consider all the possibilities. Perhaps a shift m rooms could be 
made. Perhaps two or more nearby rooms would serve or perhaps ^ outdoor . 
Here’s a quick checklist of features you may be looking for in the ideal location fo 
your IG group. Which of these are necessary? 


Enough space for activities? 

Flexible? (Fixed pews aren’t so good.) 

Attractive, colorful? 

Good light? 

Good ventilation? 

Free of interruption? 

Won’t disturb others? 

Easily reached by older adults and the handicapped? 
Easily reached by young children? 

Safe for young children? 

Carpet for young children? 

Restrooms nearby? 

Infant care available? 

Wall space for display? 

AVs can be used? 

Refreshments can be served? 

Piano? 

Storage for supplies? 

Low tables? 

Chairs of various heights? 

Coatrack? 

Available when you need it? 


Remember that we learn a lot from our environment. A dingy, messy, crowded 
room is teaching'everyone present something about the church. An entirely bare 
room, three times too large for the group, teaches something else. Choose your en¬ 
vironment for learning with care. And help prepare it for the best possible learning 


experience. 















18 Enlisting and preparing leaders 


What is the single most important element in your plan for intergenerational 
Christian ministry and just another program. 


a Listing the leaders needed. A good first step is to make a Ust of toe kinds 
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and your ideas of persons who might be invited to serve. 


b Selecting persons to invite as leaders. Are good leaders of intergenera¬ 
tional education any different from good leaders in other Christian education set- 
tines 9 Probably not very. Remembering the hazards of IG learning, you 
go after your besTteachera and educational leaders to gu.de th.s work. These 
somewhat distinctive criteria may guide you: 


Is the person committed to a view of the church as an intergenerational 

C°m the person communicate clearly with all ages? (Children’s workers 
may have an edge here, for they are accustomed to working with bo 

Is hl th^ e pereon a Silted in helping other people share and interact in meaning- 

ful ways? . ... 0 

Is the person open about his or her own life and faith." 

Is the ^person skilled in teaching through group activities, as opposed to 

Is the leadership team representative of the vanous age levels to be 
volved and other differences typical of your group? 


c Enlisting persons to serve as leaders. Then, using your usual channels of 
loaHprchin enlistment vou will want to invite the most promismg prospects to serve 
ta pa^cLr leadership positions. You will probably need to go through your work 
La on education, the council on ministries, or the committee on nominations and 
personnel (depending on how your congregation does its recruiting). Be sure each 
prospect understands just what will be expected, and secure a definite commitm . 
Leaders should be confirmed by the appropnate administrative group. 


d Preparing leaders. As in all teaching, a most important step is the onenta- 
. th who w jn serve — helping them understand the plans that have been 

made so far and, if needed, helping them develop the skills they will use with the 
group This is all the more crucial in intergenerational education, since there are few 
ready-made leader training programs or leader’s guides. It is up to your planning 
group to bring the leaders “on board” and help them get ready to serve. 


0 























Worksheet No. 5 
CHOOSING LEADERS 
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Is this 

Possible leaders _ needed? _ What functions? _ Who might serve? 

General coordinator for all sessions 
Steering committee for all sessions 

Coordinator for each session 
Lead teacher for each session 

Persons to set up room 
Greeters 

Worship leader 
Song leader 
Pianist 

Recreation leader 

Small group leaders 
Learning area facilitators 
Resource persons 

Supplies coordinator 
Food coordinator 
Clean-up coordinator 
Observers 


PREPARING LEADERS 


Is this For help 

Possible areas of preparation _ needed? _ How prepared? _see pages 


Understanding IG values 


iiuw prepareur 

see pages 

14-16 

Understanding goals for the setting 



50-55 

Understanding the age levels 



35-44 

Knowing needs and gifts of individual 




participants 



38-39 

Understanding the model to be used 



55 

Understanding the informal, interaction 




style to be used 



8-9 

Understanding the kinds of interaction 




anticipated 



64-66 

Understanding session goals 



54-55 

Familiarity with session plans 



69-70 

Understanding activities to 




be used 



64-66 

Familiarity with the resources 



60-63 

Understanding Bible passages to 




be used 



63 

Understanding room set-up 



57 

Understanding responsibilities 




for evaluation 



66-68 
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The bottom halt ot Worksheet No. 5 may helpyo^ 

list the kinds ot things your leal ?®“ ^ and’give them the help they need, 

share that information. Then get them t g & relationship together. 

Remember that one of their needs will be developing a sense of com- 

1 earning to share openly and really he,, ^ 

munity and common purpose. Tha ( he lp develop) a training expen- 

In addition, you may be able to discover lor n p ^ mQre training in this 

ence for your intergenerational le ^ de ^_ ^j^ratoi^ schools on intergenerational 
frontier area. Here and there wor s P nianned already for your area, perhaps 

learning are being tried If "° , s ^ m ot her churches in planning and conduct- 

Zs^trZnr™^ ° ffiCe f ° r ^ trainerS ' 

e. Guiding and supporting leaders. It h not enough to 
orient them, and turn them loose. ea ers nr^ .‘leadership development” task for 

bs ~ - and 

ter more deeply to all generations. 


19 Securing resources 


While you „e working on the leadership que»«oMyouTls^ 

rr^=r--- -- 

^Ther^^ady-made 

There are some valuable aids, bu you a goo d thing. For it means 

adapting them to your purposes, owever, seriously your particular 

that from the beginning the “cLned program.” 

goals and your particular participants They cannot rely 

They must be inventive. And that s half the fun. 
leadership resources: 

. Are the resources directly related to your golds and theme? Will they help 
. £ £ms»r bruted° £ plan -d^ 

• SS 52 P- (indoors? 

• Are^the S resources clearly organized so as to help planners and leaders de- 

• y.ari!Sw 

them started.) 
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• Do the resources suggest a rich variety of learning activities suitable for 
the ages in your IG group? 

• Do the resources provide for interaction and mutual ministry among the 
generations? 

• Do the resources recognize the vast differences in ability of persons at dif¬ 
ferent ages? In particular, do they avoid unrealistic expectations of chil¬ 
dren’s intellectual and moral development? 

• Are the resources interesting, stimulating, provocative? 

With such criteria in mind, start looking for the resources you need. Almost all 
churches use one or another of these three kinds of resources. 

• Resources for family and intergenerational groups. Here and there are 
materials developed specifically for family fellowship or learning groups and other 
types of intergenerational settings. Among United Methodist resources, see particu¬ 
larly these two: 

The Church School , a monthly magazine for education leaders, carries units of 
curriculum for family and IG use eight times a year, and other suggestions for IG 
study and recreation in the other four issues. The materials may be used in a variety 
of settings: Sunday evening fellowship, weekend retreat, camp, family workshop. 
You will find them easy to adapt to your program plans. If you are just beginning 
to experiment with intergenerational learning, we recommend you try a unit from 
this magazine. 

Adult Leader ; a quarterly magazine for planners and leaders of adult education, 
also has an intergenerational section (beginning September 1977). Here the themes 
from the cooperative International Lesson Series (published for United Methodist 
adults in the Adult Bible Studies quarterly) are developed for intergenerational use 
in four-session units. Thus, the same outline for biblical studies used by 80 percent 
of our adult church school classes are available for IG groups, too. The Adult Bible 
Studies , Adult Leader , and the International Lesson Annual can provide supplemen¬ 
tary background for leaders. 

Several other denominations have comparable resources. For other leads on re¬ 
sources published for family and IG groups, see the Resources, chapter 33. 

• Resources for each age level. A second approach in tracking down the re¬ 
sources you need is to examine curriculum resources for one or more of the genera¬ 
tions to be involved in your setting. Some churches report finding a unit for adults, 
for example, that is suitable for sharing with a wider age range. This, of course, in¬ 
volves considerable work in adapting the curriculum outline and plans, and especially 
the learning activities, to a lower or higher age level. It is generally easier to take a 
unit for younger learners and adapt it upward than the opposite, it is easier to add 
information, concepts, and activities for adults than it is to adjust adult-oriented 
material to children. This approach is perhaps most successful when planning for a 
given age level (let us say fifth graders) and their parents. Here, of course, the regu¬ 
lar older elementary unit can be used as a base, with intergenerational activities 
added. Some United Methodist children’s units now carry suggestions for IG use. 

Remember, we are still talking about materials for planning and leading. Using 
a children’s unit for planning an IG setting does not necessarily mean that partici¬ 
pants will have the children’s resources in their hands. And certainly, if an adult unit 
is used, children will not be using the adult student’s book! 

In The United Methodist Church the annual Planbooks are excellent sources for 
identifying age-level resources for IG use. Each of the three Planbooks (for leaders 
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of children, youth, and adults) has an index which you can use to locate ^sources 
related to your goals and theme. Note that there are youth resources especially de¬ 
veloped for weekend use. If you are planning an IG retreat, one of these packets 
might be just the thing. (If you are a member of another denomination, check the 
curriculum resource catalogues of your own church.) 

• Combined resources for all age levels. Many churches recommend a third 
alternative, one which requires a good deal of creativity: You cari sded: age-k^ 
curriculum resources related to your theme for each age group of your IG setting. 
That is, if your intergenerational group of fifth graders through older adults will be 
studying Jesus, you might pick four “Jesus” curriculum units (V-VI, early teen, late 
teen, and adult). Then studying all of these with your goals and your group in mind, 
you can create your own outline and session plans. See chapter 25 for an example 

° f ^Here again the United Methodist Planbooks (and similar catalogues for other 
denominations) will be valuable tools. Study the subject area charts and read the re¬ 
source descriptions for all related units. Then secure the ones you think would be 
most helpful. The several units, of course, will not be exactly parallel, but the vari¬ 
ous approaches will provide a rich reservoir of ideas for your own plan. 

b Securing resources for participants. Once planners and leaders have studied 
their resources and outlined the unit, they can choose which Earners’resources will 
be most helpful. Do not automatically assume that a “students book is called for. 
In intergenerational education, where the focus is on interaction and mutual minis¬ 
try, a book may get in the way. In fact, it is a rare printed resource that can be 

used meaningfully by a wide age range. _ , c 

An exception may be in groups composed of a single age level with parents. 
Here the children’s or youth study book may be quite appropriate as long as it is 
used in ways to help the parents learn, too. In such cases it may be wise to have an 
“adult book,” too, for use largely outside the class. This is one way of addressing 
the need of adults for some “real meat,” cognitive learning beyond the level they 
are likely to get in interaction with children and youth. 

Don’t limit your thinking to books. Consider the whole world of resource ma¬ 
terials which will help your people reach the goals. Create a varied, colorful environ¬ 
ment of aids to learning — 


Articles 

Leaflets 

Photographs 

Paintings 

Tapes 


Records 

Filmstrips 

Movies 

Posters 

Banners 


Your church may have some rich resources filed away or stored on classroom 
shelves Check where old packet items are kept, especially those for elementary 
grades. Find filmstrips, soundsheets, posters, teaching pictures and games which re¬ 
late to your theme. 

Perhaps one corner of your IG room should hold a big pile of miscellaneous re¬ 
sources more or less connected with the theme, and available just in case interest 
goes in an unexpected direction. Though you don’t want to overwhelm participants 
with too many resources all at once, it’s best to have too much on hand rather than 

too little. 
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In short, be wary of a single student’s book. Choose instead a variety of resour¬ 
ces that will put learners in active relationship with one another and with the sub¬ 
ject you have chosen. 

c. Creating your own resources . Feeling adventuresome? A more exciting but 
risky alternative in resourcing your IG setting is to “start from scratch” in develop¬ 
ing your own. Based on your goals, your theme, your model, your participants, you 
can create a tailormade guide for your leaders and whatever resources the partici¬ 
pants of each age will need. That will take some time, but the rewards are great! 

For example, Crestview United Methodist Church of Topeka developed its own 
eleven-session unit on the beatitudes, titled “Shine, Crestview, Shine.” Then they 
prepared and mimeographed an outline of the entire series for all the leaders. A gen¬ 
eral overview of the unit contains — 

Title 
Purpose 

Bible references 
Resource books 
Possible activities 
Songs 

Then for each session a specific plan is provided: 

Title 

Thoughts for leader preparation 
Teaching plan 
Purpose 

Bible references 
Helpers needed 
Room arrangement 
Suggested activities and time for each 
Supplies needed 
Desired outcomes 
Questions to be asked 
Procedures 

As they come 
Activities 

Reviews of session and previews of next 
Closing 

In this case the planning group worked long hours to develop a very detailed (thir¬ 
ty-eight pages!) resource for leaders. 

d. Selecting biblical material. Of course, in Christian education our primary 
“resource” is the Bible. By this time in your planning you have probably identified 
several biblical themes, events, ideas, persons, and stories that are essential to your 
IG learning. Sooner or later you will want to list these, sort them out, determine 
which ones will be central to the experience. Then you may want to study those 
Bible references in more detail, using maps, dictionaries, commentaries, and other 
study aids. Decide together just what biblical passages will be crucial for leaders and 
what for participants, and to which sessions these passages will be related. 


Materials needed 
Helpers needed 
Possible outcomes 
Titles of sessions 
Evaluation sheet 
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e. Securing supplies and equipment. One last “resourcing” task, but this may 
need to wait until you have worked further on specific learning activities (next chap¬ 
ter). It’s the matter of listing and securing the supplies you will need: colored paper, 
fingerpaints, old magazines, string, glue, scrap lumber, punch mix, balloons, song 
sheets, name tags, etc. — whatever it takes for the activities planned. And it’s a mat¬ 
ter of listing and securing needed equipment: a piano, autoharp, tape recorder, film¬ 
strip projector, tables, chairs, volleyball, saw, offering plates, and so on. You may 
want to have a supplies coordinator to collect and manage these kinds of things. 


20 Choosing activities and groupings 


Now comes the fun part! The goals are set, the model chosen, the time and 
place arranged, the leaders enlisted and the resources on hand. Now you have the 
pleasure of inventing learning activities for each session (Just exactly what will be 
going on?) and deciding how the participants will be grouped for these activities. 

The possibilities are nearly endless. Surely no two IG settings will have identical 
activities! 

The activities and groupings may be determined by your planning group, or it 
might be better to have the leadership team itself make these decisions (or perhaps 
some combination of planners and leaders). 

a. Selecting and sequencing activities. You’ll want to begin by brainstorming 
dozens of possible learning activities. Perhaps Worksheet No.6 will help. There activ¬ 
ities are grouped under five general headings (though most of the activities could 
well be listed in several categories). You might simply check off the activities which 
seem appropriate, or list them on newsprint with your group. Then be sure to add 
others that come to mind. 

Once you have listed more than enough, come back and decide which ones are 
really the most promising and which might be combined to make up a single session. 
Perhaps these criteria will help: 

• Will the activities help persons reach the goals for the setting? 

• Will the activities work well in the model you have chosen? 

• Are the activities appropriate for the time and location of your IG setting? 

• Will your leadership be able to lead these activities well? 

• Will the activities meet the needs of all ages? 

• Will the activities be interesting and challenging to all ages? 

• Will the activities be appropriate in light of the abilities of each age group? 

(Consider where your members are in physical, intellectual, moral, and re¬ 
ligious development.) 

• Will there be sufficient variety of activity in each session? Will there be 
“something for everyone”? 

• Will there be a good rhythm in each session between large and small group 
activities, active and quiet, physical and verbal, etc.? 

Soon you will find yourself juggling activities around, trying to find combina¬ 
tions that make sense, and arranging them in a sequence from session to session and 
within each session. 

Remember that not everyone needs to be working in the same way at the same 
time. A five-generation table group, for example, might all be sharing their under- 
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Worksheet No. 6 

CHOOSING LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


Activities for deepening interpersonal communication and ministry: 


Active listening 

Nametag making 

Sharing prized 

Wishing & 

Buzz groups 

Nonverbal 

possessions 

dreaming 

Conversation 

communication 

Strength 


Dyads or pairs 

Sharing concerns 

bombardment 


Eating together 

Sharing personal 

Touching 


Hiking together 

experience 

Triads or trios 


Massage 


Trust walk 


Activities for exploring facts, ideas, meanings: 



Analogies 

Listening groups 

Poetry reading 

Symbol making 

Art viewing 

Listening to 

Puzzles 

Symposium 

Bible study 

recordings 

Questioning 

Tasting 

Book report 

Listing 

Reading aloud 

Timeline 

Bulletin board 

Mapmaking 

Reading silently 

Tour 

Case study 

Map study 

Scientific 

TV viewing 

Discussing 

Nature walk 

experiments 

Worksheet 

Displaying 

Observing 

Scrapbook 


Educational game 

Outlining 

Sensory awareness 


Feeling 

Panel discussion 

Simulating 


Field trip 

Paraphrasing 

Slide viewing 


Film viewing 

Photograph viewing 

Smelling 


Filmstrip viewing 

Play reading 

Storytelling 


Activities for expressing attitudes, opinions, values: 



Agree/disagree 

Crafts 

Mask 

Self portrait 

statements 

Diagraming 

Montage 

Videotaping 

Banner making 

Drawing 

Mural 

Wire sculpture 

Brainstorming 

Family crest 

Painting 


Checklist 

Fantasy 

Photography 


Choosing 

Filmmaking 

Play dough 


alternatives 

Fingerpainting 

Poster making 


Circular response 

Fishbowl 

Puppets 


Clay modeling 

Graffiti writing 

Questionnaire 


Collage 

Improvising 

Ranking 


Completing 

Lifeline 

Rating 


sentences 

Making recordings 

Rhythm band 


Activities for celebrating faith and life: 



Choral dancing 

Game making 

Picnic 

Toe painting 

Choral reading 

Humming 

Poetry writing 

Worship 

Costumes 

Litany 

Praying 


Creating music 

Lord’s Supper 

Recreational game 


Dancing 

Mobile 

Shouting 


Decorating 

Pantomiming 

Singing 


Flying kites 

Parade 

Skipping 


Activities for helping persons move into Christian discipleship: 


Boycotting 

Interviewing 

Role playing 

Witnessing 

Budgeting 

Issue analysis 

Scenario writing 


Debating 

Issue awareness 

Service project 


Demonstrating 

Letter writing 

Slide making 


Gift making 

Planning 

Visiting 


Giving 

Probe 

Voting 
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standings of Palm Sunday, some verbally and some through drawings (listening and 
perhaps contributing as they work). Or persons might be asked to tell the story of 
their life in any of six different areas, each using a different activity, with sharing 
within each area or among them. Plan for flexibility so that members can enter into 
the activities most meaningful to them. 

b. Deciding how people will he grouped. It is best not to make any prema¬ 
ture assumptions about how your participants will be grouped. And, by all means, 
don’t assume that separate groups will be formed by age levels. That would hardly 
be intergenerational! 

The grouping of IG learners will depend on your goals, your model, and your 
activities. In some cases the groupings will be entirely spontaneous, as in a learning 
center where people choose the areas that interest them most, or in spontaneous, 
choose-a-partner conversation. In other cases you will want to direct people into 
groupings. Here are some possibilities: 

• By interest — asking people to choose the topic or issue which concerns 
them most. (Don’t worry if not all topics “are covered.”) 

• By activity — inviting people to join with others in methods they will en¬ 
joy and through which they can learn. 

• By age — now and then, to develop ideas or projects to share later with 
the other ages. (Don’t overuse age groupings, for group creativity is usually 
more vital than later “sharing.”) 

• By interage groups — that is, groups of two or more generations. (For ex¬ 
ample, “Form a group of five in which at least three generations are repre¬ 
sented.” Or, “Let’s have two or three parents and two or three youth 
from different families in each group.”) 

• By sex — probably useful only for discussion of sex role stereotypes, 
male-female estrangement, etc., and then with follow-up sharing between 
the sexes. 

• By family — especially where the goals call for changed behavior within 
family units. (But be sure to plan for persons who may not be members 
of nuclear families, single parents, etc.) 

• Randomly — that is, entirety haphazard groupings for mixers, etc. (by 
birthdays, middle initial, favorite color, and the life). 

You will also need to decide whether the groupings are to stay constant from 
session to session (which has the advantage of continuity and perhaps deeper com¬ 
munication) or be changed as the unit progresses (which provides each member with 
more varied relationships). 


Planning for evaluation 


Evaluation is not just an empty ritual we go through at the end of an experi¬ 
ence. At its best, evaluation is a way of learning. It is a way of reflecting on experi¬ 
ence and pulling the value out of it (“ex-value-ate”). It is a way of improving our 
ministries in the church and thereby becoming more faithful and effective in disci- 
pleship. For intergenerational settings, evaluation is essential. How to plan for it? 
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a. Deciding who will evaluate. There are four kinds of persons who should be 
directly involved in assessing an IG experience: 

The participants need to evaluate for their own sake. Only as they pause to re¬ 
flect on and weigh what is happening to them can they really take charge of their 
learning. In addition, by sharing in evaluation the participants can help the leaders 
and planners see how effective the experience is, and how to improve it. 

The leadership team needs to evaluate from session to session in order to un¬ 
derstand what is going on, who is learning what, and what changes need to be made 
in the experience. In particular, the leaders will want to look at their own leadership 
and help one another grow in sensitivity and skill. 

The planning group needs to evaluate in order to discover whether its plans are 
being carried out, the degree to which the plans are really helping persons of all gen¬ 
erations interact and grow. The planners will be especially interested in any insights 
which might help them plan more effectively next time around. And since they are 
responsible to the administrative group they need information which will help them 
report to that body. 

The administrative group needs to evaluate. With its general responsibility for 
the congregation’s entire mission, this body must know how effective each program 
is and whether it is truly serving persons and helping them respond to the good 
news of God’s love. If the IG setting is new and experimental, the administrative 
group will want to give it special attention so as to be able to decide whether and 
how to plan for future experiences of this kind. 

b. Deciding what information is needed. What do you need to know about 
the intergenerational experience your people are having? What questions should you 
ask? Here are seven important areas of information. Decide which you need. 

Feelings: Our emotions come first. If IG participants or leaders have strong 
feelings about their experience, whether positive or negative, these need to be ex¬ 
pressed in evaluation. In fact, until they have had a chance to air these feelings they 
will not be ready to reflect in a more rational way. Besides, it is a great aid to 
growth to pause and examine one’s feelings, to try to find the words or images to 
express them. And this sharing of feeling builds the community. So first of all, find 
out how everyone is feeling. 

Relationships: The major point of an IG setting is the personal relationships 
among the generations. So certainly you will want to find out how these are devel¬ 
oping. Are people sharing openly and listening carefully? What rewards are they dis¬ 
covering in interaction with one another? Are any communication blocks develop¬ 
ing? If so, why, and how might they be overcome? 

Learning: How are your members growing? What are they learning? This sort of 
reflection will help each participant identify his or her learnings. It will help leaders 
understand the directions individual growth is taking and perhaps determine changes 
that need to be made in the plans. 

Goals: One essential kind of evaluation is in terms of the original goals. To 
what extent is the group and each of its members reaching the targets that were set 
by the planning group? If these goals have been stated in a specific way, then you 
can now raise the questions which will help you determine how well they are being 
met. This kind of evaluation is particularly important in reporting back to the ad¬ 
ministrative group. 

Leadership: You will also want to examine the kind and effectiveness of the 
leadership provided. Is the style of the leaders appropriate to the goals, the age 
levels, the activities? How well are the leaders carrying out their tasks? Where could 
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they use suggestions or further training? Naturally, you will not want to evaluate 
particular leaders without their consent and participation. But the good leader will 
want help of this kind so as to continue to grow on the job. 

i, P ! anS: o H ,° W ab ° Ut the unit and session plans themselves? Were the activities 
well chosen? Were the resources valuable? Was there a good progression throughout 
the unit. How about the balance and change of pace in each session? The room? 
The schedule? What were the chief strengths and weaknesses of the entire plan? 
ihese kinds of detailed questions can provide information that will help planners of 
similar events in the future. 

Support: Finally, you may want to assess the backup support and guidance 
provided by the administrative body, the pastor and church staff, and other key be- 
hmd-the-scenes leaders. Did these people give the planners and leaders the kind of 
help they needed? 

•11 a' ® ecldln 8 how to evaluate. The methods you choose to use in evaluation 
will depend on what you want to find out. Here are three: 

Observation: One good procedure is to select a couple of members of your 
eadership team simply to watch and listen to what is going on during the IG experi- 
ence. Help them to focus on particular questions: the kinds of interaction between 
children and adults, the signs of a new understanding of the church, etc. If needed 
invent a form on which they can take notes. The group should be informed about 
the observers so they won’t feel spied upon. Then later, the observers can share with 
the leadership team or planning group. 

Oral evaluation: Of course you will also want to help people evaluate aloud 
Vry this m various groupings. Some questions can be discussed in the total group’- 
others are more personal and might be addressed in small groups, or even in little 
conversation groups of two or three persons. Some questions are best considered in 
a meeting of the leadership team. For some you might interview a few of the parti¬ 
cipants or leaders, using a list of precise questions. 

Written evaluation: Some questions can be answered best in writing If you 
want answers from everybody, if you want statistical answers (such as ratings) or if 
you want people to have the chance to answer anonymously, then develop a’ques- 

k J nd ‘ But keeP [t Simple ‘ 0ne ex P erie nced intergenerational leader 
has found that a wide age span can usually handle these three statements: 

• What I liked best . . . 

• What I learned . . . 

• What I would change . . . 

In general, avoid questions that can be answered by yes or no. 

As you plan your methods of evaluation, remember that yours is an intergener- 
ational group. As far as possible, evaluation should also be an intergenerational ex¬ 
perience, an opportunity for interaction and mutual ministry among the generafions 
P an you, questions with the youngest members in mi„d.I„e„l Joups hel med, 
fte mistake of creating an evaluation form which children could not understand mi 
use. Keep the concepts and the language at a level that all may grasp 

Getting a lot of answers to some questions does not complete evaluation Some 
interpretation is needed. What do these answers mean? The leadership team and the 
Planning group will need to take this information and mull it over. Then they can 
ranslate it into findings and recommendations and share these with the administra¬ 
tive group. On that basis, your IG events of the future will be better yet! 




























Preparing unit and session plans 


Now you’re ready to put it all together - first the unit as a whole and then 
each of the sessions. 

a. Preparing a unit plan. An intergenerational experience of learning, like any 
other, is not just a series of disconnected episodes. It is a whole. It has a beginning, 
a middle, and an ending. It starts where people are, helps them interact and grow, 
and helps them summarize and evaluate their experience. As you sketch out plans 
for your IG unit, therefore, you might keep in mind a sequence of needs something 
like this: 

First of all, from beginning to end, help the participants in your group feel 
comfortable about themselves. Some may be self-conscious in a new situation, and 
unsure of what is expected of them. They need to get the message that in this group 
it’s OK to be just who they are, that there’s no need to pretend. 

Help participants become familiar with the leaders as persons. Some of the first 
questions of people in a new group are, “Who’s in charge here? What kind of people 
are they? Will I like them?” Jhe leaders should reveal themselves as warm, con¬ 
cerned, imperfect, still growing human beings from the moment members first arrive. 

People also wonder, “Where are we? What’s this place like? What is there to do 
here?” Help them get acquainted with the surroundings, especially if it’s a place that 
is new to them. 

Help participants begin to relate to one another. Since the emphasis will be on 
intergenerational interaction, members should start early to communicate with one 
another, especially across age lines. Without forcing them into highly uncomfortable 
relationships, help each person venture out into new interpersonal contacts. 

Help persons relate to the goals and content. Some early experiences should in¬ 
troduce the subject, help members see the focus of learning and begin to get excited 
about exploring it. This cannot be a merely objective presentation of some issue 
“out there.” Rather, participants need to see how the subject is related to their own 
needs, questions, hopes. It must become their own concern, not just that of the 
planners and leaders. 

Then help persons preview available activities and resources. IG participants will 
want to know, “What do you leaders have in mind? What are the options? What 
looks interesting?’ Leaders should help them begin to see all the wonderful possibili¬ 
ties for relationship and learning that lie ahead. If there is to be a basic resource 
which all will use, introduce it. 

Once under way, the IG members become planners, too. You may want to in¬ 
volve them in setting more specific goals, choosing among alternative plans, or plan¬ 
ning for particular sessions or experiences coming up. Help them begin to “own” the 
unit plans by taking their part in shaping them. 

Then help persons explore and learn. The heart of the unit is the experiences 
of exploration through the activities and resources you have chosen. Plan how these 
will unfold in the various sessions, or interest groups, or learning areas (depending 
on your model). 

Throughout the unit help persons deepen their interaction and mutual ministry. 
Through the activities and resources, guide the participants into more meaningful re¬ 
lationships with one another. Some occasional review by leaders will be needed to 
check on the growth of these relationships. 

From time to time, and especially toward the end of the unit, you will want to 
help participants review what they are learning, organize some of their insights, draw 
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conclusions, make generation,. This is especially needed in the »*«den~“^ 
tion model; the “experience” may not produce much growth unless there 

time for the “reflection.” . __ tri 

Often toward the end of a unit it is wise to give persons an opportunity 

share their growth and learning with one another, and perhaps even withi anjoutade 
group This of course, should not be a big performance; the persons and the learn 
ing should be more important than the form and polish of the sharing. Perhaps the 
best sharing is quite informal, say through conversation in twos and threes. 

From time to time, perhaps in each session, times of celebration may be app 
priate: worship in formal or innovative ways, play, song and dance a par . 
want to plan for celebration, but also help it emerge spontaneously from the group 

experience learning . Toward the end of the unit (perhaps in 

each session) members will need help in identifying and evaluating what^has been 
happening to them, the ways they have changed and grown, the unfmished business 

f ° r th And f help 6 persons^valuate the IG experience. For the sake of future mtergener- 
ational education in your congregation, you will want to involve members in assess¬ 
ing the unit, estimating the extent to which the goals have been reached, 
strengths and weaknesses, and making recommendations to future IG planm g 

gr ° UP ciearly, when you have decided how to provide the kinds of help listed above, 
vour unit plan will be nearly complete. Perhaps arranging the parts into particular 
sessions is all that remains. For some examples of general unit outlines from several 
congregations, see chapters 24-31. 

b Preparing session plans. Finally, you are ready to outline in detail the plan 
for each session. Probably the leadership team itself will want to do this planning. A 
good session plan includes such ingredients as these: 


• Title 

• Goals 

• Preparation by leaders 

• Room preparation 

• Resources, supplies, and equipment needed 

• Schedule of activities 

• Assignments for next session, if any 

• Responsibilities of each leader 

No doubt the first session is the most important, for it sets the pace for all 
that follow. One experienced intergenerational leader, Jane Cooper of Wichita, Kan¬ 
sas, suggests some principles for any first session of an IG experience. 

• Keep everybody together in one room. 

• Don’t divide by ages or even refer to persons by age level. 

• Plan for every person to participate aloud, and so get used to hearing his 

or her voice in the group. 

• Help people get acquainted with each other. 

• Stress that this is an opportunity to learn from each other. 

• Introduce the theme and the unit plans. 

• Engage the group in planning for coming sessions. 

Try applying these principles to your first session. 



























Enrolling the participants 


Your church’s administrative body has determined what ages to include in your 
IG setting, but this may be a good time to review that decision. Would you want to 
recommend that others be included? Would you suggest a new maximum or mini¬ 
mum for the number of participants? Do you want to stress enrollment of entire 
families or a more open style of individual enrollment? Is the group to be open to 
anyone within the age range who cares to enroll, or will it be “by invitation only”? 
In other words, before you proceed with the planning make sure everyone agrees 
just who is to be included in this intergenerational event. This will avoid misunder¬ 
standings and perhaps hurt feelings later. Then, four tasks: 

a. Interpreting and promoting. Plan for general interpretation of the program 
to the entire congregation, and to the community, too, if you wish. Everyone 
should have at least a general idea of this exciting experiment. Your planners can 
have fun creating some new and interesting publicity methods. A church in Pitts¬ 
burgh reports a regular publicity blitz for a summer program called “Rapport”: “We 
used our church newspaper every month from January on, and our church bulletin. 
Fliers went home with the kids,' an article and picture appeared in our local news¬ 
paper. One Sunday we passed out balloons in church with the word ‘Rapport’ on 
them. We had stickers made with ‘Rapport — July and August’ on them, and used 
them in all church mailings and wherever we could. I feel that the advertising was 
thoroughly and well done and was very much a necessity.” 

Unfortunately, in this case, the IG setting did not attract adults, because it con¬ 
flicted with the worship service. So even the best publicity cannot make up for plan¬ 
ning which overlooks the interests and availability of the intended participants. 

Another church carefully avoided use of the word intergenerational in its publi¬ 
city. Planners felt it was a long, fancy word that would only scare people away. You 
might want to follow their lead (as we did in the Interest Finder, p. 26). But you 
will need to find a way to convey the basic idea and goals of your setting, to help 
people see its unique stress on interaction among the generations. 

b. Inviting specific participants. Important as general interpretation and pro¬ 
motion may be, don’t rely wholly on these impersonal methods to secure your IG 
participants. Remember that an intergenerational setting is personal and relational; 
your invitation to participate should be personal and relational as well. From the 
outset demonstrate your concern for individuals. It is not too ambitious to plan for 
a face-to-face invitation to everyone you hope to enroll. Some churches have regard¬ 
ed this as a necessity, calling in the home of each family where there are potential 
participants. With your planning group develop a scheme for personal invitations. 

c. Registering participants. For one reason or another you may wish to regis¬ 
ter the IG group members in advance. Perhaps you will need this information to 
guide the final stages of planning. Perhaps you want to send them an interest finder 
or seek their help in shaping the program. Or maybe you believe advance registration 
is a good way to secure a commitment to participate. If so, plan for a registration 
form to secure the information you need. 

Some churches have carried the commitment to participate a little farther. 
They have developed a covenant or contract for the participants. This is usually a 
simple statement that spells out the expectations for each member of the group: reg¬ 
ular attendance, outside preparation, help in planning and leading, care for one an- 
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other, perhaps a discipline of prayer, and other things of this nature. Likewise, the 
planning group agrees to provide resources, leadership, group experiences, personal 
help, and the like. Such a covenant helps a group focus its energy and take the IG 
opportunity very seriously. Naturally, if you want to establish a more casual, open- 
ended, come-and-go spirit in your group, you would not use a covenant. It depends 
on your goals. 

d. Orienting participants. Once your IG members are enrolled, and before the 
first session, help them understand more clearly what to expect and how to get 
ready. For example, you might share with them, personally or in a letter, informa¬ 
tion about — 

Goals 

Time and place 
Number of sessions 
Participants 
Leaders 

Typical activities 

With this your unit plan should be complete. You’re ready to greet the first ar¬ 
rival at your first session — and to have a marvelous time in intergenerational sharing 
and learning! 


Section IV 

From Learning Together — A Guide for Intergenerational 
Education in the Church, George E. Koehler. Discipleship 
Resources, 1977. 



Use of resources 
Suggested dress (casual?) 
Advance preparation 
Outside assignments 
Your hopes and enthusiasm 




























Some units from other churches 


A congregation’s anniversary celebration 
A Sunday morning learning center 
A Sunday evening Advent series 
A family enrichment weekend 
An open classroom using an IG curriculum unit 
A weeknight Family Cluster program 
A church school class for sixth graders and parents 
A workshop in IG education for interested leaders 
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In this guide I have emphasized the “why’s” and the “how’s,” the basic values 
of intergenerational education and the process for planning an IG experience. But 
you may also be curious about the “what’s,” what actual units of intergenerational 
learning look like. 

In this section I summarize the session-by-session outlines of eight quite differ¬ 
ent IG units. In reading these you will need to use your imagination. To these bare, 
factual outlines please add the life and love. We didn’t have room to tell about the 
real human needs from which these settings sprang, the deep hopes for genuine rela¬ 
tionship that inspired leaders and members, the lively interaction and just plain fun 
of each session, the giant steps in growth which many participants took. So please 
add the faces, the talk, the laughter, the music, and dancing as you read! 

Of course, these outlines are not presented as models for you to copy. They 
are just “for instances,” examples of the sort of creative work blossoming all over 
the country. Use them as idea starters if you wish, and then plan your own! 
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A congregation’s anniversary celebration 


The people of Los Altos United Methodist Church in Long Beach, California 
decided on an intergenerational church school celebration of their twentieth anniver¬ 
sary as a congregation. The event was planned for three Sunday mornings: one on 
Methodist beginnings, one on the Methodist story in the United States, and the third 
on the congregation’s own past. As it happened, a newly appointed pastor arrived 
after the first session, so it turned out to be an exciting time to celebrate the future 
as well. Each session was one hour long and employed an interest group approach. 

Session 1 


Goal: To help persons understand and appreciate the early days of the Method¬ 
ist movement. 

Plan: 

• Opening, singing Charles Wesley’s hymns, “O for a Thousand Tongues to 
Sing,” “Hark the Herald Angels Sing,” and “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.” 

• Introduction by a costumed Susanna Wesley, “My Son John.” 

• Break into interest groups: 

a. View John Wesley film and discuss. Develop a crossword puzzle. 

b. Develop true-false questions on early Methodist history for a circuit board 
table. 

c. Tour sanctuary to learn meaning of symbols. 

d. Make stained glass windows. 

e. Food group, to prepare trifle. 

f. Talk on John Wesley in America. Group members will keep rigid schedule 
and journal for two weeks, as Wesley did. 

g. Develop scrapbook on Methodist history. 

• Gather together for sharing and closing. 
















Session 2 


Goals: To experience a nineteenth century camp meeting. To understand and 
appreciate the circuit riders and early Methodist history in the U.S. 

Plan: 

• A simulated camp meeting with spirited singing, reading of Wesley’s rules for 
singing, preaching by two circuit riders (one male, one female), and plenty of 
“amens” and “hallelujahs.” 

• Then to interest groups: 

a. View and discuss film of Francis Asbury and trace a map of his travels. 

b. Make stained glass window cookies. 

c. Map group to study Methodist historical places in U.S. and prepare a re¬ 
port. 

d. Paint the colorful story of Peter Cartwright. 

e. Finish the crossword puzzle begun last time. 

f. Make banners. 


Session 3 


Goals: To understand and appreciate our own beginnings and twenty years of 
history as a congregation. 

Plan: 

• Opening: Everyone is given a name tag of a figure from the congregation’s his¬ 
tory and asked to study exhibits in room to discover who they are. 

• Gather with a hymn. Share discoveries about names. 

• Brief presentation on the beginning of the church. 

• Break into interest groups: 

a. Film group view movies of the congregation’s beginnings. 

b. Informal visit with the church’s historian. 

c. Group painting of the church’s history. 

d. Tour church to see cornerstone and other places of interest. 

e. Browse at book display table. 

f. Make banners. 

g. Visit informally with new pastor. 

h. Make symbols. 

• Gather together for sharing and closing. 


A Sunday morning learning center 


Belmont United Methodist Church in Nashville, Tennessee, planned a five-Sun- 
day IG experiment for all members of its children’s and youth classes and any inter¬ 
ested parents and other adults. The planning group chose the theme of stewardship. 
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titling the unit “Owners or Users?” They carefully defined the concept they wanted 
to teach: “One God, Creator of one people all equally important, all responsible for 
their actions in caring for one another, and for the resources of the earth. 

The planning team decided to use a learning center approach with the following 
centers set up in the fellowship hall: 

• Reading/talking/listening/writing: Here learners could read alone, listen to 
recordings, talk with resource people, discuss together, or do creative writ¬ 
ing. 

• Art expression: In this center persons could think and talk about others 
art, express their discoveries and feelings in various kinds of art, and use 
art media to create messages to others. 

• Audiovisuals: Here learners might view and discuss films and filmstrips as 
well as create their own AVs. 

• Experiments/games/puzzles: Persons in this center tried experiments re¬ 
lated to the topic of the week, played purposeful games, and worked dis¬ 
covery puzzles. 

• Music/drama/worship: Here learners sang, listened to, and created music; 
did role playing; worked with puppets; danced; and developed contempor¬ 
ary forms of worship. 

A mimeographed guide was developed for the students. It introduced them to 
the centers, the topic for each week, and the goals for the unit: 

• To appreciate varied points of view and learn from those who are different 
from us. 

• To improve our skills in listening to others and expressing ourselves. 

• To build the spirit of a supportive community in our church. 

• To deepen our understanding of Christian stewardship and share our stew¬ 
ardship concerns with each other. 

The planning group identified portions of United Methodist curriculum units re¬ 
lated to each of the five Sundays and listed these in the learner’s guide, for use at 
home or during the sessions. To illustrate the group’s plans, these references are 
cited below. However, they are for 1974 resources and do not correspond to current 
materials. 


Session 1 — In the beginning 


Questions to explore: 

• What do creation and creator mean to you? 

• What does the creation story show us about what God is like? 

• What does the story show us about who we are and what we are like? 

• What gifts did God give us, especially those beyond what is needed to maintain 
life? 

• How is God’s work of creation continuing? 

Curriculum resources: 


MI: Student book, God's World/Our World , pp. 4-24, and One/Two paper for 
June 2, 1974. 
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• III-IV: Student book, Learning about God's Universe , pp. 3-6, 11-17, and 
Three/Four paper for June 2. 

• V-VI: Student book, Stewards in God's World , pp. 2-4. 

• Junior High: Explore for Summer 1974, pp. 3 and 12. 

• Senior High: Late Teens , session on “How Do I Feel about God?” 

Session 2 — Decisions, decisions! 

Questions to explore: 

How do we value these seven things? What priorities do we put on them? — Natural 
resources, our own bodies and minds, our abilities and our lives, money, our time, 
our families, and other people with various differences? 

Curriculum resources: 

• I-II: Student book, pp. 26-37, and One/Two paper for June 16. 

• III-IV: Student book, pp. 22-25, and Three/Four paper for June 9. 

• V-VI: Student book, pp. 7-10, 2-24, and Five/Six paper for June 9. 

• Junior High: Explore , pp. 6-7. 

• Senior High: Late Teens , session titled “The Celebration of Life.” 

Session 3 — Stop ruining our world! 

Questions to explore: 

• How are we doing in each of the seven areas listed in previous session? 

• Is humankind a partner or a victim? 

Curriculum resources: 

• I-II: Student book, pp. 31-32, and One/Two paper for June 23. 

• III-IV: Student book, pp. 27-32, and Three/Four paper for June 23. 

• V-VI: Student book, pp. 11-14, 35-39, and Five/Six paper for June 2. 

• Junior High: Explore , pp. 26-27. 

• Senior High: Late Teens , session on “Private World of Pleasure.” 

Session 4 — Who? Me? 


Questions to explore: 

• Whose responsibilities are these things? 

• What does it mean to be a steward? 

• What can we do? How? 

Curriculum resources: 

• I-II: Student book, pp. 34-40, and One/Two papers for June 16 and 30. 

• III-IV: Student book, pp. 30-33, 38-41, and Three/Four paper for June 16. 

• Junior High: Explore , pp. 28-32. 

• Senior High: Late Teens , sessions on “Who Will Go for Us?” and “Love One 
Another.” 
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Session 5 — Lights! Camera! Action! 


Questions to explore: 

• What are your specific plans for action? 

• What experiences from our five weeks do you have to share? 

• How do you evaluate our learning center experience? 

• Then, a closing celebration. 

Curriculum resources: 

• I-II: Student book, pp. 33, 37, 45-48, and One/Two paper for June 30. 

• III-IV: Student book, pp. 27-33, and Three/Four paper for June 30. 

• V-VI: Student book, pp. 40-67. 

• Junior High: Explore , pp. 6, 16, 30. 

• Senior High: Late Teens , sessions on “What Can I Do to Celebrate Today? 


36 A Sunday evening Advent series 

Grace United Methodist Church of Salem, Illinois planned for a family-centered 
learning and celebration experience starting the Sunday before Advent and continu¬ 
ing through four more evenings. About fifty to sixty people, ages six to seventy, at¬ 
tended each session. 

Session 1 

Goal: To have an intergenerational experience leading to a better understanding 
of the Advent season. 

Plan: 

• Supper 

• Singing ^ 

• Discussion of meaning of Christmas by families, recording ideas on newsprint. 

• Writing cinquain poems on Christmas, using the directions provided. 

• Making Christmas symbols out of styrofoam meat trays. 

• Introducing all to the meaning of Advent; distributing Advent wreath kits and 
two booklets for home use, Rejoice and Be Glad , and Story of the Advent 
Wreath. 

• Brief closing worship, with litany and carol. 

Session 2 

Goal: To experience the joy of the Christmas season as we prepare decorations 
for our church. 

Plan: 


Supper 
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• Divide into age groups to make decorations for “hanging of the greens”: Nur¬ 
sery-kindergarten — Eggshell decorations for tree. Elementary I-II — Woodblock 
manger scene, gluing felt to blocks for figures. III-IV — Stained glass window, 
and a manger scene using tissue paper. Junior high — Jesse Tree (Isaiah 11) 
with styrofoam symbols. Senior high — Painted or wrapped cardboard boxes to 
be used in displaying decorations. Adults—Crushed ice candles, and large card¬ 
board manger scene. 

• Return to family groups. 

• Recording: “Prepare Ye the Way of the Lord,” from Godspell. 

• Each person write on a 3 x 5 card what he/she will do to prepare for Christ’s 
coming; put in envelope, seal, self-address, and turn in. (These were mailed the 
week before Christmas as a reminder.) 

• Recording, “Day by Day,” with everyone singing. 

Session 3 

Goals: To decorate all rooms of the church for Christmas and place all projects 
in position. To celebrate Advent by singing carols together. 

Plan: 

• Supper 

• Prayer 

• Divide into classes: Each decorate its room and set up its project (Jesse Tree, 
candle display, manger scene, stained glass window, etc.). 

• Decorate other areas of church. 

• Gather in the sanctuary for a carol sing. 

Session 4 

Goals: To learn about Advent by making banners illustrating the meaning of 
the season; to experience the joy of creating one’s own contribution to the beauty 
of the church; to experience an ancient celebration made new by the participants. 

Plan: 

• Supper 

• Prayer 

• Divide by choice into creative activity groups: banner making, pictures for the 
display area, manger building. 

• Gather in Fireplace Room for a yule log celebration: Explanation of yule log, 
trumpet fanfare, yule log brought in and placed in fire, caroling, sharing feel¬ 
ings about Christmas, reading cinquain poems from first session, more carols, 
refreshments. 

Session 5 

Goal: To celebrate Christmas through worship. 

Plan: 

• Supper 
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• Prayer 

• Gather in sanctuary for worship service with caroling, scripture, anthems, stories. 


A family enrichment weekend 


As the second in a series of pilot projects of tire Southwest Texas Annual Con¬ 
ference, Floresville United Methodist Church held a Friday-Saturday enrichment pro- 
gram for families. The weekend was designed for families with preschool and ear y 
elementary age children and was attended by eight families. The goals: 

• Persons and families will identify themselves as units of God’s own people, 

the church. . . . . . 

• Family members will discover specific ways they may participate jointly in 

Christian experiences. 

• Families will list ways their home life might be altered. 

• Families will list and take home specific resources for future use. 

This design stresses joint activities by parents and children, as well as separate 
times for parent preparation and reflection. 

Friday evening 


6:00 — Covered dish supper 
7:00 — Craft workshop for children 

Goal: To enable children to distinguish among possessions and choose a favor- 
ite. 

Activities: Each child makes and shares a favorite thing; then free play. 


7:00 — Adult orientation 

Goal: To enable adults to feel comfortable with the purpose, design, and meth¬ 
od for the ten-hour experience for family groups. 

Activities: 


• Introduce leadership team. 

• Review schedule. 

• Consider “why” such an event; goals and conceptual foundation. 

• Methods to be used; contracting. 

• Walk through next session with children. 

7:45 — Family session: The family portrait 

Goal: Each person will review his/her place of belonging in the family graphi¬ 
cally and verbally and “re-view” his/her image as a person of worth. 
Activities: 

• Background music: “My Favorite Things.” 

• Children bring and share crafts with parents. 
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• Parents make favorite things. 

• Families claim a space in the room as a “family home” and display 
things. 

• Each family makes a composite person on long sheet of paper (with 
mom’s hands, son’s feet, etc.). Write in each person’s name, family 
name, and post. 

• Story: Jesus’ renaming of Simon. 

• In families, rename each other with descriptive or endearing names, 
and put on name tags. 

• Family sharing and conclusion. 

8:30 — Adult reflection period, and children’s free play 
9:00 — Families leave for home 


Saturday morning 


9:00 — Family session: Family rhythm; God’s rhythm 

Goal: Each person will make his/her unique claims on family time and activity 
and hear that God also has a claim on time and activity. 

Activities: 

• Walk through session, using newsprint. 

• Review “family homes” for prized things. 

• List and depict (with materials or role playing) favorite family activi¬ 
ties. 

• Add new items to family center. 

• Story: “The Boy Who Gave His Lunch Away.” 

• Prayer 

9:45 — Break 

10:00 — Family session: Family seasons; God’s seasons 

Goal: Each person will contribute to an overview of family festivals and partici¬ 
pate in worship with gratitude for each holy day. 

Activities: 

• Walk through session 

• Family members list all important days and times: birthdays, Christ¬ 
mas, etc. 

• Each family makes a colorful chart of these day? and times, to keep at 
home. 

• Explanation of seasons of church year, leader throwing crepe paper 
streamers into family centers, explaining liturgical colors. 

• Invitation to worship on this holy day. 

10:45 — Break 

11:00 — Adult reflection period, and children’s free play 
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Saturday afternoon 


12:00 — Lunch 

1:00 - Children’s worship: Charades for elementary children and puppets for 
younger children 

1:00 — Adult survey of resources for family nurture 


1:45 — Family session: Family service 

Goal: Each person will assume responsibility to nurture other members of the 
family and assist them to grow. 

Activities: 


• Family perk-up time: Members offer rubs, massages, etc., to one an¬ 
other. 

• Children share from workshops: Who in family sometimes wears hap¬ 
py and sad faces? 

• Response in families: How would we like to have each other look 
more often? 

• Fingerpaint to explore this question. Share and clean up. 

• Closing all together: View filmstrip and sing along: “All Things Bright 
and Beautiful.” 

• Closing prayer. 

2:45 — Adult reflection period, and children’s party. 

3:30 — Close out. 


28 An open classroom using an IG curriculum unit 


Warren United Methodist Church is a middle-sized congregation (460 members) 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. Its leaders planned for an intergenerational Sunday school for 
five Sundays using an IG unit from The Church School (“Where Do I Find Secur¬ 
ity?”, November, 1975). Sessions ran from 9:30 till 10:45 P.M. The goal for the 
unit: “To provide experiences by which the participants may be able to increase a 
sense of security through an improved self-conception, through personal interaction 
and faith in God.” 

Learners gathered in an open classroom and chose from among six learning 
areas. Four of these were for all ages and were activity-oriented; a fifth was an “in¬ 
teraction group” for youth and adults led by the pastor. A sixth area was provided 
for nursery-kindergarten children, though they were welcome to take part in the ac¬ 
tivities if they wished. Small children chose to use their separate area only the first 
times they attended, until they felt comfortable in the larger groups. 

One area was a bubble, made from a large plastic drop cloth taped together to 
form a cylinder. Each end was gathered into a two-foot circle with rope inserted 
through a hem, and one end was slipped over an electric fan. When inflated, the 
cylinder allowed eight to ten persons to crawl in and sit together for small group ex¬ 
periences. An adult stood by outside to maintain the air supply. 
















Here are the areas used each session; see the unit for details. 

Session 1 
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• Bubble: make a self-image with play dough. 

• Creative cooking: emphasis on group interaction. 

• Voting on choices: values list of things I like and feel. 

• Books, filmstrips, and self-directed activity: write a cinquain poem about my¬ 
self. 

• Interaction group: self-esteem, list personal strengths, and a fantasy of my ten¬ 
sions. 

Session 2 

• Bubble: make butter, and group interaction; later spread butter on crackers and 
share. 

• Shrink art: draw or trace picture on plastic which shows how I feel. 

• Sack puppets: act out feelings. 

• Books, filmstrips, and self-directed activity: write a haiku poem about a friend. 

• Interaction group: self-esteem; “inside-an-egg” fantasy trip, and security conver¬ 
sation. 

Session 3 

• Bubble: books and filmstrips. 

• Banners: about interaction and faith. 

• Styrofoam cup puppets and puppet theater: act out story of friends. 

• Sack masks: as I would like to appear. 

• Interaction group: relationship; affirmation of each person in turn, and group 
painting. 

Session 4 

• Bubble: wire sculpture; feelings and group sharing. 

• Banners: continued from last week; new materials added for small children who 
prefer to make individual banners. 

• Self-interest portrait: draw silhouette and glue on pictures and objects repre¬ 
senting my interests. 

• Books and filmstrips: changed each week. 

• Interaction group: life situation; timeline, and thing I choose to do, won’t do, 
wish I could do. 


Session 5 


• Bubble: books and filmstrips. 

• Balloon puppets: me and my family. 

• Fingerpaint to music: feelings. 

• Trust walk. 

• Interaction group: life situation; Disneyland fantasy; and relating security to 
faith in God. 












29 A weeknight Family Cluster program 


First Baptist Church of Corona, California has held several “Family Cluster” 
events, using the model developed by Margaret Sawin. One of these ran for nine 
Wednesday evenings during the fall, 1975. A one-hour orientation session helped in¬ 
terested families become familiar with the program and its basic goals: (a) to provide 
opportunity for families to work on issues and topics regarding their faith, them¬ 
selves as individuals, and their family life; and (b) to provide opportunity for 
families to model and share their own family’s style of decision making, disciplining, 
problem solving, etc. The families convenanted for participation and decided when 
to meet. 

Session 1 — Getting to know you 

Goals: Each person will get to know the names of several new persons. Each 
family will share with another family experiences associated with their home. Each 
person will learn some things about several other persons in the family cluster. 

Plan: 

• Informal games and activities (beginning at 6:15 P.M.). 

• Potluck dinner (6:30). 

• Make name tags (including favorite time of day, favorite spot in the house, 
something I like about me, what makes me mad). 

• Grand right-and-left (to song, “Getting to Know You”). 

• Exploring name tags in concentric circles. 

• Family cluster council meeting (news, assignments for potluck and cleanup, sur¬ 
vey of topics for future Family Clusters). 

• Each family draws floor plan of house or apartment and shares with another 
family. 

• Closing friendship circle with Psalm 95:1-5 and song, “He’s Got the Whole 
World in His Hands” (with a verse for each family as it stands within the large 
circle). Depart about 8:30. 

Session 2 — Extended Family 

Goals: Each family will identify and illustrate who is part of its extended 
family, and will explain this to others of the cluster. 

Plan: 

• Informal games; post family floor plans from last week; put on name tags. 

• Dinner. 

• Game: Find your name (on a puzzle). 

• Begin to create family banner, each family drawing itself. 

• Filmstrip, Families , and discussion. 

• Complete family banner, illustrating extended family. 

• Share family banners. 

• Closing: Give out cluster names and addresses, and potluck assignments. Sing. 
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Session 3 — Family traditions 


Goals: Each family will identify some of its traditions. Each family will share 
its favorite tradition with another family. 

Plan: 

• Informal games. 

• Dinner. Play the song, “Tradition.” 

• Family cluster game: Hokey pokey. 

• Family cluster council: News, birthdays, assignments. 

• Scripture: Mark 7:1-5. Discussion of meaning of tradition. 

• Each family lists traditions on newsprint, selects one to share, and shares with 
one other family: What is it? What makes it important? 

• Each family shares one tradition with total group. 

• Closing: Song, “Make New Friends,” friendship circle, evaluation. 

Session 4 — Favorite Bible stories 


Goals: Each person will tell of a favorite person in the Bible. Each person will 
identify one quality about his/her Bible character. Each group will illustrate one 
story which depicts a chosen quality. 

Plan (Only after-supper plans given from here on): 

• Games: Heel-toe-slide and mirror-mirror. 

• Family council: News, assignments, devotions, instructions. 

• In random groupings, each person tells of a favorite person from the Bible, 
shares the person’s qualities. 

• Each group selects one character and illustrates or demonstrates the admired 
quality to the total group. 

• Closing: Did you learn something about someone in your group, or about your¬ 
self? Song, “Christ within Me” (tune “Alleluia”). 

Session 5 — Affirmation 


Goals: Each member will practice giving and receiving verbal praise. Each 
family member will identify his/her individual and family strengths. 

Plan: 

• Family council: What do we mean by affirmation , praise , stroke , OK , accept¬ 
ance? Book, Putting Yourself Down. Scripture: Jesus and Lazarus (John 
11:1-4). 

• Giving and receiving affirmation in concentric circles. 

• Identifying individual and family strengths through “strength bombardment” in 
smaller groups. 

• Closing: Friendship circle with SQUG (combined hug and squeeze, by families, 
or in total group). 
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Session 6 — More affirmation 


Goals: Members will identify ways to show appreciation for another person. 
Members will express appreciation for another cluster member by making him/her a 
gift. Each member will receive appreciation from other members of the family clus¬ 
ter. 


Plan: 

• Game: Mexican hat dance. 

• Family council: Songs, “Day by Day/’“Come, Thou Fount.” Assignments. De¬ 
votions led by one family. 

• Discuss ways of affirming a person. 

• Draw name from hat and make a gift for person drawn. 

• Exchange gifts. Write random words of affirmation on sheets pinned to others’ 
backs. 

• Discussion of feelings, giving and receiving. 

• Closing: Circle with song, “What a Friend We Have in Jesus” (tune “Alleluia”). 

Session 7 — Conflict 

Goals: Family cluster members will identify their feelings about hassling, con¬ 
flict. Cluster members will clarify for themselves why, when, and how they face con¬ 
flicts. 

Plan: 

• Game: Follow the leader. 

• Council: News, assignments, devotions. 

• Write word associations for words related to conflict, and then tag each with 
feelings, + and -. 

• Discuss feelings about conflict. Discuss reasons for avoiding conflict. List advan¬ 
tages of facing conflict. 

• Consider famous Bible hassles: Cain/Abel, Joseph/brothers, Peter/Paul, Jesus/ 
Peter, Jesus/money changers. 

• Small groups complete mimeographed sheet on “How we hassle” (from Seren¬ 
dipity placemat). 

• Closing. 

Session 8 — More conflict 

Goals: Members will share ways their families resolve conflict. Members will 
identify best ways of resolving conflicts. 

Plan: 

• Council: News, assignments, scripture. 

• Exercise in problem solving, using mimeographed sheet by contrived family 
groups. 

• Each group role plays the way it resolves a problem. 

• Reflection and discussion in family cluster: Each family states ways it resolved 
conflict, posting this on newsprint. Vote in cluster on best ways of resolving 
conflict. 
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• Share new ideas and insights. 

• Closing: Circle with song, “He’s Got the Whole World in His Hands.” 

Session 9 — Parting 

Goals: Members will express in art how they feel about family cluster. Members 
will state how they feel about the total cluster experience. 

Plan: 

• Games: As relays, line up by size, then by first name. Follow the leader. 

• Council: News, birthdays, devotional. 

• Express feelings about family cluster with write-on slides or by writing poetry. 

• Sharing expressions. 

• Fill out cluster evaluation form. 

• Closing: Circle, hand squeeze, SQUG, song, “Blessed Be the Tie That Binds.” 


A church school class for sixth graders and parents 


During the fall quarter at Chapel Hill United Methodist Church of Dallas, sixth 
graders and their parents met together as a single IG church school class. A team of 
three teachers led the group of about twenty-five learners. During the last month the 
unit focused on understanding and celebrating Advent, Christmas tide, and Epiphany. 
The group sat close together on a braided rug for most of the discussion periods and 
worked in smaller groups elsewhere in the room. The activities for the last five ses¬ 
sions: 


Session 1 


• Opening discussion of seasons of the church year 

• Group listing of colors and symbols of the seasons 

• Planning for five-week study 

• Discussion of significance and use of Advent wreath 

• Small groups finding and listing hymns for Advent, Christmastide, and Epiph¬ 
any 

• Reading and discussion of Isaiah 11:1 

• Planning for a class Jesse Tree 

Session 2 

• Each arrival given a page from The Jesse Tree , by Raymond and Georgene An¬ 
derson 

• Making Jesse Tree symbols with shrink art 

• Preparing individual reports on meaning of Jesse Tree 

• Group singing of Advent carols 

• Discussion of Isaiah passage and Jesse Tree; hanging symbols 

• Listening to closing hymn 
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Session 3 


• Singing Advent hymns 

• Reading aloud portion of Christmas story from Luke 

• Discussion of Christmastide 

• Choosing and posting names of favorite carols 

• Assignment: Bring a family Christmas treasure 

Session 4 

• Review of colors and symbols of Christmastide 

• Singing carols, with autoharp 

• Sharing family treasures, traditions, stories, poems 

• Reading aloud the shepherd story from Luke 

• Telling story: “Christmas in the Pueblo” 

Session 5 

• Christmas party with refreshments 

• Discussion of origin and significance of Epiphany 

• Reading aloud the story of wise men from Matthew, asking each to close eyes 
and be aware of colors, textures, sounds, odors 

• Retelling story by persons as if participants in the events 

• Closing carols and prayer 


A workshop in IG education for interested leaders 


In Southern California the Pomona Valley Council of Churches sponsored a 
training event for persons interested in exploring intergenerational settings for learn¬ 
ing. Lois Seifert, a consultant in Christian education and an experienced IG leader, 
designed and led the following three-hour orientation session. 

Goals: 

• To participate in a style of learning suitable for a mixture of ages. 

• To help the group list a variety of settings that are or can be intergenerational. 

• To present some theory and rationale for IG learning. 

• To share the details of a local intergenerational Sunday church school. 

• To help each person think through application of these ideas to his/her local 
church. 

Activities: 

• From a collection of pictures of Jesus, each person selects three and then con¬ 
verses with one other person regarding one of the pictures. 

• In groups of five or six, each person shares his/her picture, and the group 
chooses one. Group lists words that describe what Jesus is doing or what mem¬ 
bers see in pictures as qualities of Jesus. 
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• Group cuts out magazine pictures of people in actions that illustrate the words 
listed, and makes a collage. 

• Each group shares collage with total group. 

• Leader read John 1:1, 14. 

• Coffee break. 

• In total group, members brainstorm and list on newsprint IG experiences their 
churches have tried. 

• Leader summarizes intergenerational principles. 

• Slide presentation on an IG summer Sunday church school. 

• Each person (or local church team) lists possible new IG settings for his/her 
church. 

• Individuals or teams choose one feasible setting and decide what first steps they 
will take this week to implement it. 

• Ideas reported to total group. 

• Closing worship. 


Section V 

From Learning Together — A Guide for Intergenerational 
Education in the Church, George E. Koehler. Discipleship 
Resources, 1977. 













































Intergenerational resources 


Background resources for IG planners 
IG designs and activities 
IG program materials 



There is almost no end to the available resources for understanding, planning, 
and leading intergenerational experiences. Chapter 19 of this guide makes some 
suggestions for choosing what you need. 

In this section we list some of the resources that have been used by leaders of 
intergenerational events and are recommended by them. The first list is of books 
and other resources to guide planners in basic understandings of human develop¬ 
ment, experiential education, family ministry, and the like. Resources in the next 
group contain actual program designs which may be useful in IG settings as well as 
descriptions of learning activities. The third list is of resources in various media for 
direct use with the participants in an intergenerational setting. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the materials listed may be obtained through Cokes- 
bury Bookstores. 
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Background resources for IG planners 


Anderson, Philip A. Church Meetings That Matter. Philadelphia: United Church 
Press, 1965. 

Blitz. Open Classroom, The: Making It Work. Allyn & Bacon, 1973. Not available 
from Cokesbury. 

Brown, George Isaac. Human Teaching for Human Learning. New York: Viking 
Press, 1971. 

Brown, Marion E. Learning Center Model as an Option for the Church's Educational 
Work, The (8672C). Education Futures Monograph No 10. Nashville: Disciple- 
ship Resources, 1974. Available from Discipleship Resources, P. O. Box 840, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37202. 

Browning, Robert, and Foster, Charles. Communicating the Faith with Children 
(0201C). A self-instruction kit with cassettes and workbook for training in im¬ 
proved teaching of children. Nashville: Board of Education of The United 
Methodist Church, 1972. Available from Discipleship Resources, P.O. Box 840, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37202. 

_. Ways the Bible Comes Alive in Communicating the Faith (0591AV- 

0593AV). A self-guided learning system with cassettes and workbook for train¬ 
ing teachers in use of the Bible. Available from Discipleship Resources, P.O. 
Box 840, Nashville, Tenn. 37202. 

Christian Home, The. Monthly magazine for parents. Graded Press. 

Design for United Methodist Curriculum. Graded Press. Free. 

Dow, Robert Arthur. Learning through Encounter in Experiential Education in the 
Church. Valley Forge, Pa.: Judson Press, 1971. 

Duckert, Mary. Open Education Goes to Church. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
1976. 

Erikson, Erik. Childhood and Society (chapter 7). New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1964. 

_. Insight and Responsibility (chapter 4). New York: W. W. Norton and 

Company, Inc., 1964. 

Ginott, Haim G. Between Parent and Child. New York: Avon, 1973. 

_. Between Parent and Teenager. New York: Avon, 1973. 

Ginsburg, Herbert, and Opper, Sylvia. Piaget's Theory of Intellectual Development: 
An Introduction. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 

Gleason, John J., Jr. Growing Up to God: Eight Steps in Religious Development. 
Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1975. 

Goldman, Ronald. Readiness for Religion. New York: Seabury Press, 1965. 

_. Religious Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence. New York: Sea¬ 
bury Press, 1968. 

Gordon, Thomas. Parent Effectiveness Training. Peter H. Wyden, 1970. 

Hendrix, John, and Hendrix, Lela. Experiential Education: X-ED. Nashville: Abing¬ 
don Press, 1975. 

Howe, Reuel L. Miracle of Dialogue, The. New York: Seabury Press, 1963. 

Knowles, Malcolm. Adult Learner, The: A Neglected Species. Gulf Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1973. 

Leslie, Robert. Sharing Groups in the Church. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1971. 

Mead, Margaret. Culture and Commitment: A Study of the Generation Gap. New 
York: Doubleday, 1970. 

Nelson, C. Ellis. Where Faith Begins. Richmond, Va: John Knox Press, 1967. 

Satir, Virginia. Peoplemaking. Science and Behavior Books, Inc., 1972. 
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Schaller, Lyle. Change Agent , The. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1972. 

_ Parish Planning. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1971. 

Schultz, William C. Joy. New York: Grove Press, 1967. 

Smith, Leon. Family Ministry: An Educational Resource for the Local Church 
(3000BC). (See especially chapter 10 and “Resources.”)Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 1975. Available from Discipleship Resources, P.O. Box 840, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. 37202. 

Stevens, John O. Awareness: Exploring , Experimenting , Experiencing. Real People 
Press, 1971. 

Westerhoff, John H., Ill, and Neville, Gwen Kennedy. Generation to Generation: 
Conversations on Religious Education and Culture. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 
1974. 

Westerhoff, John H., III. Colloquy on Christian Education , A. Philadelphia: Pilgrim 
Press, 1970. 

_. Values for Tomorrow's Children. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1970. 


IG designs and activities 

Abernathy, William B. New Look at Sunday Morning , A. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1975. 

Alternate Celebrations Catalogue. Third Edition. Alternative 1975. 701 North Eu¬ 
gene Street, Greensboro, N.C. 27401. 

Anderson, Doris. Encyclopedia of Games for the Entire Family. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, 1968. 686 games for indoors, outdoors, all 
ages. 

Approaches to Intergenerational Education. A kit with reports of several American 
Baptist examples. Judson Book Stores, Valley Forge, PA 19481. 

Benson, Dennis. Gaming: The Fine Art of Creating Simulations. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1971. 

_ Recycle Catalog. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1975. 

Cardozo, Peter. Whole Kids Catalog , The. New York: Bantam Books, 1975. 

Dalglish, William A. Family-centered Model as an Option for the Church's Educa¬ 
tional Work , The (8669C). Education Futures Monograph No. 7. Describes 13 
examples. Nashville: Discipleship Resources, 1974. Available from Discipleship 
Resources, P.O. Box 840, Nashville, Tenn. 37202. 

Dotts, M. Franklin, and Dotts, Maryann J. Clues to Creativity: Providing Learning 
Experiences for Children (0180C). Vols. 1, 2, 3. Cincinnati: Friendship Press, 
1974-76. Available from Discipleship Resources, P. O. Box 840, Nashville, 
Tenn. 37202. 

E.G.'s. Eight leaflets summarizing experiments in church education including one on 
intergenerational approaches, 1974. Christian Board of Publication, P.O. Box 
1986, Indianapolis, IN 46206. 

Eisenberg, Helen, and Eisenberg, Larry. New Pleasure Chest , The. Nashville, Abing¬ 
don Press, 1972. Hundreds of recreational ideas for all ages. 

Forte and Mackenzie. Nooks , Crannies , and Corners. Incentive Publishers, Inc., 2400 
Crestmoor Road, Nashville, Tenn. 37215. 

Furnish, Dorothy Jean. Exploring the Bible with Children. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1975. (See especially chapter 3, section 4.) 

Griggs, Donald, and Griggs, Patricia. Generations Learning Together. Descriptions of 
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three settings, planning suggestions, outlines for learning activities. Griggs Edu¬ 
cational Service, 1831 Barcelona Street, Livermore, CA 94550. 

Innovation Packets: Intergenerational Settings for Learning (8600C-8619C). Reports 
of intergenerational approaches and listing of consultants. Available from Dis- 
cipleship Resources, P.O. Box 840, Nashville, Tenn. 37202. 

Jeep, Elizabeth McMahon, and Huck, Gabe. Celebrate Summer: A Guidebook for 
Families. Paramus, N.J.: Paulist Press. 

Lewis, Howard R., and Streitfeld, Harold S. Growth Games. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1972. 

Miller, Donald E.; Snyder, Graydon F.; and Neff, Robert W. Using Biblical Simula¬ 
tions. Vol. 1. Valley Forge, Pa: Judson Press, 1973. Vol. 2, 1975. 

Otto, Herbert A., ed. Marriage and Family Enrichment: New Perspectives and Pro¬ 
grams. Nashville: Abingdon, 1976. Nineteen programs. 

Pfiefer and Jones. Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relations Train¬ 
ing, A. 3 vols. University Associates Press, P.O. Box 615, Iowa City, 52240. 

Recycle. A monthly newsletter (9 issues per year) with ideas for learning and cele¬ 
bration. P.O. Box 12811, Pittsburgh, PA 15241. 

Religious Education in Rural and Small Town America. Glenmary Home Missioners, 
1001 18th Avenue, South, Nashville, Tenn. 37212. 

Sawin, Margaret. Educating by Family Groups: A New Model for Religious Educa¬ 
tion. Also Training for Family Cluster Leaders (a brief description of services) 
and Order Blank for Materials Available on the Family Cluster Model, 5 of each 
free. Family Clustering, Inc., P.O. Box 18074, Rochester, N.Y. 14618. 

Siegel, Strassfield, and Strassfield. Jewish Catalogue, The. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia, PA. 

Simon, Sidney B., et al. Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for 
Teachers and Students. New York: Hart Publishing Company, 1972. Seventy- 
nine activities for clarifying values. 


34 IG program materials 


Adult Leader. Quarterly magazine with section suggesting four-session IG use of In¬ 
ternational Lessons printed in Adult Bible Studies. Graded Press. 

Adult Planbook , Youth Planbook and Planbook for Leaders of Children. Annual cat¬ 
alogues of United Methodist curriculum resources. Use index to locate resources 
for various ages on common theme. Graded Press, free. 

Church School , The. A monthly magazine with IG units (8 months) and suggestions 
for study/recreation (4 months). Graded Press. 

Come Paint A Poem. Sound filmstrip and leader’s guide. Graded Press. 

Crazy Day Game. Living as a family for 24 hours. Educational Design and Develop¬ 
ment Co., 150 Consumers Road, Suite 201, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. 

Discovery and Serendipity series by Lyman Coleman. Creative Resources, Word, Inc., 
Waco, Texas. 

Ecclesia. Simulation game on church of the future. Graded Press. 

Families. Film by American Baptist Films, P.O. Box 23204, Oakland, CA 94623. 

Generation Gap. A game for teens and parents. Western Publishing Co., 150 Parish 
Drive, Wayne, NJ 07470. 

Learning Together: Resources for Intergenerational Study. Four units of study re¬ 
printed from The Church School and a leader’s guide. Nashville: Graded Press, 
1976. 
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Mission study resources from Friendship Press: new series for children and youth- 
adults each year. 

Money and the Christian. Multimedia kit. Graded Press. 

My Body and Me. Multimedia kit. Graded Press. 

Noel. Sound filmstrip and leader’s guide. Graded Press. 

People of Israel , The. Multimedia kit. Graded Press. 

Seasonings Workshops. Three packets of resources for designing and implementing 
IG learning centers on Christian seasons (Advent, Lent, Kingdomtide) by Jean¬ 
ne Carr. The Methodist Center, 1115 South Fourth Street, Louisville, KY 
40203. 


Section VI 

From Learning Together — A Guide for Intergenerational 
Education in the Church, George E. Koehler. Discipleship 
Resources, 1977. 
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